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ETURNS from the five Federal by-elections 
offer no startling results. The grand old prin- 
ciple of protection, aided by the efforts of the 

Hon. H. H. Stevens, won the one industrial constitu- 
ency, while the adage ‘You can’t sell if you don’t 
buy’ gained the day in the rural ridings. The elec- 
torate was imbued with a divine faith in the ‘natural 
forces of recovery’ and the showing of the C.C.F., 
the only party to suggest positive action towards 
the achievement of a degree of recovery, in the form 
of a substantial public works scheme, was disap- 
pointing. The present Government will presumably 
continue in office unperturbed, and will carry out 
its present plans until the legal limit of its term. It 
will be succeeded by the Liberals with ‘not a new 
deal but a square deal’, based upon long overdue 
social legislation and round table conferences be- 
tween government, capital and labour. The motto 
sounds suspiciously like that of the disgruntled Re- 
publican party in the United States, and, if the 
American example is to be considered further, 
‘square deals at round tables’ have not proved ef- 
fective in bringing about a more desirable distribu- 
tion of wealth. Between now and the next election, 
however, it is at least certain that the Stevens Com- 
mittee will continue its labours and that its scope 
will be extended. It holds the most promise of any 
of the steps towards industrial reform yet taken in 
this country, and the Committees findings may lead 
to more effective state control of economic life than 
has hitherto been promised. 
* * * 

HE most visible result of the Stevensi investiga- 

tion has been the threatened kidnappings of 

those who have come within the scope of 
the inquiry. Regrettable as this new form of in- 
dustrial reform is, there is an amusing touch of 
quixotry in the claim forwarded by an apprehended 
housebreaker to the effect that he was part of a 
larger and more ambitious scheme to hold for ran- 
som the present Prime Minister. The plan failed 
to materialize owing to the incompletion of certain 
details, prominent among which must have been the 
putative victim’s absence in Europe. Nevertheless 
the escapade contained the seeds of a daring that is 
only too rare in these days when knighthood is no 
longer in flower. Without wishing to detract from 
the ambitions of the would-be villains of the piece, 
it seems hardly credible that they fully realized the 


implications of their intended action. They would 
have exposed themselves to a tongue-lashing unsur- 
passed in the nefarious history of their profession; 
they would have been convinced of the gross im- 
propriety of being unsatisfied with their earthly lot; 
the virtues of the discipline afforded by the depres- 
sion would have been impressed upon them and, 
finally, thoroughly browbeaten and remorseful, they 
undoubtedly would have returned their captive to 
his rightful abode, making at the same time a grate- 
ful and willing contribution to the Federal Treasury. 
Nevertheless, we feel that some constructive out- 
come of the Stevens’ inquiry would be a more satis- 
factory cure for the kidnapping habit, and also a 
better method of curbing the profiteers. 
* * * 

HE appointment of Mr. Graham Towers as 

Governor of the Bank of Canada is a fitting one. 

The control of the new central bank over the 
chartered banks is limited; even if it were not, there 
is little object in controlling the banking system 
without also controlling industry. Consequently the 
more sanguine monetary reformers are not likely 
to see the realization of their dreams under the 
new innovation in the Canadian banking system, 
and Mr. Towers has not been appointed to usher in 
a millennium. But, within the limits of his position, 
he has the qualifications to perform his duties very 
adequately. He has been in the Royal Bank rather 
than of the Royal Bank. Unlike most of his col- 
leagues, he has had a university education and since 
then his promotion has not been the usual routine 
one. But the most gratifying aspect of the appoint- 
ment is that Mr. Towers is a young man. Despite 
the common talk about a young man’s country Mr. 
Towers, at the age of 37, will find himself in the 
company of a group of chartered bank presidents, 
each of whom is old enough to be his father. 

* * * 


TRONG opposition to the Ontario Government’s 
introduction of beer by the glass has been mani- 
fested in the quarters where it might have been 

most expected. Even while advocating such a return 
to a rational treatment of this matter, there is little 
to be gained by denying that there has been an ap- 
parent increase in drunkenness and that the ‘bever- 
age rooms’ have often been most unedifying spec- 
tacles. Yet to blame this upon the relaxation of the 
previous prohibitions exhibits a surprising lack of 





perspective and of wishful thinking. Rather, it 
would have been astounding if anything else had 
happened, when the pressure upon the safety valve 
was released. It is not that where there were no 
glasses before there are now half a dozen; it is sim- 
ply that these glasses are emptied in public and not 
in private. In the United States, the ‘speakeasy’, de- 
spite its illicit nature, performed one great service 
which has not been carried out in the province of 
Ontario; it inculcated reasonable standards of public 
drinking. Those have not yet been learned and, 
until they have, ‘beverage rooms’ will remain the 
objects of criticism. But. to hold that the civilized 
use of alcohol will come through enforced denial or 
that any use of it will be prevented by the repeal of 
this legislation illustrates a moral fervour which has 


remarkably perverted the faculty of reason. 
* * * 


T is becoming apparent that provincial cabinets 
will soon have to include the portfolio of Post- 
master General and Mr. Hepburn in Ontario will 

miss the services of a Farley to apportion the 
spoils with discrimination and to smooth the anger 
of the disappointed. The Government has been up- 
braided by the Trinity Liberal Association for its 
lack of sympathy for staunch party supporters, al- 
though it had given work ‘in Kingston and up north’. 
An M.P.P. threatens to resign for the same reason. 
From Brockville comes the report that the resigna- 
tions of two members of the executive of the local 
branch of the Twentieth Century Liberal Club, the 
Liberal ‘youth movement’, had been accepted be- 
cause of their appointment to government positions, 
a move which reflects the other side of the picture. 
Far better than finding a Farley, Mr. Hepburn should 
seize the opportunity provided by these incidents to 
place civil service appointments strictly outside 
politics. That would not only settle the difficulties of 
an economy campaign and the protests in question, 
but it would be a reform of infinitely greater worth 
than a score of the investigations now being 
conducted. 


* * * 


N this month’s ‘Readers’ Forum’ there appears a 
letter taking us to task for an editorial in the 
July issue dealing with the results of the provin- 

cial elections on June 19th. In that editorial we 
quoted the ‘well-worn’, but little abided by, argu- 
ment against the present electoral system and com- 
pared the actual distribution of seats between the 
respective parties with the distribution which would 
have been a strictly accurate reflection of the votes 
cast. The letter points to the log-rolling and cor- 
ruption which would follow from the consequent 
division of parties; it maintains the need of a strong 
government rather than of theoretically perfect 
representation and demands to know how far we 
would go in the direction of proportional represen- 
tation with its corollaries of changes in the system 
of representation and party government. May we 
state at the outset that the strictly proportional fig- 
ures were offered as the obvious and only possible 
criterion of the disproportionate nature of the actual 
results. In terms of the here and now, their achieve- 
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ment is neither humanly possible nor yet politically 
desirable; geography would make the constituency 
of Ontario an absurdity while party politics are too 
strong to make the alternative, a committee form of 
government, feasible. If we gave the impression that 
our aim was complete proportionality, we must 
apologize. * * * 
UT that does not remove the criticisms against 
the present system. Third party candidates 
are here to stay, and even if the alternative, a 
more equal division of seats between the three 
parties resulted in log-rolling and corruption, it 
would not be worse than the intrigues involved at 
present in the nomination of ‘independent’ can. 
didates. Nor would the voter be placed in the in. 
tolerable position of fearing to vote for his own 
party lest it amounts to a vote for a third party for 
which he has no sympathy, as must have been the 
case with many members of both the Conservative 
and C.C.F. forces during the last election. Opinions 
and not clairvoyance should be demanded of voters, 
Secondly, we do not believe that the divine theory 
of strong government is the same thing as the pre- 
sent fact of an overwhelming majority, especially 
when a ‘landslide’ of seats represents a relatively 
small turnover of votes. There is no reason why the 
introduction of the alternative vote in single member 
constituencies, together with the merging of con- 
stituencies in the more concentrated urban areas 
should not cure these defects. It is not our idea 
that every cracked theory of reform or otherwise 
should find its expression in the legislatures; such 
minorities have to submit somewhere between the 
hustings and the government, but minorities com- 
posed of recognized parties should have a chance at 
least of reaching the House. As at present the Con- 
servatives would stand to gain from reform of the 
system of representation, it is not too much to hope 


that it may be realized before the next election. 
* * ® 


T is fitting that the Blue Eagle insignia of the 
N.R.A. should have depicted that bird with one 
talon caught in a nameless piece of machinery 

and the other apparently in contact with a high ten- 
sion wire. At present labour troubles are constitu- 
ting the chief friction. The textile strike has been 
settled temporarily at least by President Roosevelt 
and the National Labour Relations Board, a body 
which has shown a distinctly progressive point of 
view. But the fundamental difficulty about the in- 
terpretation of section 7A with respect to collective 
bargaining still remains unsolved. In the case of 
the Houde Engineering Company of Buffalo the 
Labour Relations Board has ruled that the represen- 
tatives of the majority of workers should constitute 
the exclusive agency for bargaining with employers. 
The company has protested this ruling, which is the 
only one giving any meaning to the section, and 
the outcome of this protest will be a significant test 
of the sincerity of the N.R.A. In the meantime, 
General Johnson has been showing himself the op- 
ponent of organized labour while big business has 
been planning to seize the reins. In view of the 
prospects for the coming winter, President Roosevelt 
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will soon have to decide whether the Government 
is to ‘get out from under’ or plunge further in. 
x * * 


ERR HITLER, his detractors notwithstanding, 
continues to bring about by his extraordinary 
diplomatic methods, international concords 

and agreements which, a few years ago, were beyond 
the realm of imagination. The attempted Nazi putsch 
in Austria has convinced Mussolini that his former 


protégé is not to be trusted in Austria, and Italian . 


support for treaty revision and territorial readjust- 
ment in the interests of Germany can now be dis- 
counted. As a consequence, there is little now 
between Italy and France and it is indicated that 
Mussolini will consent to naval co-operation with 
that country. But, among the fruits of National- 
Socialism, Franco- Italian co-operation has been suc- 
ceeded by the entrance of Russia to the League and 
her election to a permanent seat in the League 
Council and equal status with the other great 
powers. Hailed as a triumph for the collective 
system, it is nevertheless a triumph for the defects 
of that system as it is at present constituted, rather 
than for its merits. The U.S.S.R. have not abandoned 
their belief in the economic causes of war, nor can 
they believe that the League has solved those 
causes. Their willingness to join the League arises 
from the fact that, fearing an attack from Japan in 
the East, they know that the League now will pro- 
tect them from Germany to the West. That the 
move follows a Franco-Russian rapprochement 
merely confirms this, and the reinforcement of the 
League collective system is simply the strengthening 
of a collective system to cement the peace treaties 
and the inferior position of Germany. Effective 
support for Germany cannot be forthcoming from 
Poland or from Jugo-Slavia, Roumania or Bulgaria. 
This collective oppression of Germany will keep the 
peace in Europe in a novel manner until Germany 
agrees to join the League on its own terms or a new 
balance is achieved either through internal revolu- 
tions or the oppressors falling out among themselves. 
* * # 


HWARTED in Austria and Poland, National 

Socialism is now looking to the plebiscite on 

next January 13th to determine the future of 
the Saar as a means of regaining some of its lost 
prestige. The Saar presents just another case of the 
impact of the Hitler régime upon a perfectly justi- 
fiable grievance against the peace treaties, which 
were responsible for the haphazard partition of a 
natural economic unit. Apart from the fact that the 
loss of the Saar can be considered one of the root 
grievances to which National Socialism has been 
due, the population of that area is half composed of 
Catholics who, under normal circumstances, would 
have opposed the rise of Hitlerism but who, in the 
light of previous elections, at any rate, advocated 
with reason a return of the territory to Germany. 
What their stand will be in January will be a conflict 
between their national instincts and their dislikes 
of Nazi methods. Hitler has been pressing the case 
for return by his usual methods; a Saar legion has 
been formed corresponding to the Austrian Nazi 
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legion whose efforts were so catastrophic. A demon- 
stration of Nazis at Coblenz was attended by a 
counter-demonstration by 60,000 at Coblenz in 
favour of the status quo and the continuance of the 
League régime. The election is certain to be bitter 
and the outcome will largely depend upon the atti- 
tude of the Catholic clergy, unless Hitler or his aides 
decide to follow the pattern of the Austrian Nazis 
and to discredit a reasonable cause by a pre- or 
post-election putsch. At the same time, France has 
added to the possibilities of friction by insisting upon 
payment for the mines should they be returned to 
Germany, a treaty right, but a patent impossibility 
which might have yielded to negotiation. A peaceful 
and satisfactory solution to the problem is impossible 
and it seems that a decade of uncompromising 
obduracy on both sides will achieve its inevitable 
result, even if it does prick another Hitler bubble. 
* * * 


HE disclosures made before the Senate investi- 

gation of the private trade in arms in the States 

marked it as the most important of recent inter- 
national events. More significant, however, than the 
methods of the armament manufacturers and the 
back-stage pressure upon government, have been 
the international implications of the investigation. 
Arms manufacturers have been quoted as the real 
internationalists. Apart from its very real and 
sinister sense, this fact has had the happy result of 
necessarily extending the scope of the American 
inquiry to the field in which it properly belongs. 
It has become apparent that similar conditions hold 
in Great Britain, France, Poland, Argentina, Peru 
and Brazil. The Electric Boat Company has been 
closely associated with the British firm Vickers, 
with Sir Basil Zaharoff, the dominating figure in 
both firms, receiving over $1,300,000 in commissions 
from the former company alone between 1919 and 
1930. One fruit of this alliance was the decision of 
the one concern to back Chile and the other to 
supply Peru, the profits involved being split at the 
end of the war. A similar association exists between 
the du Pont Corporation and the Imperial Chemical 
Industries in Great Britain. The Vickers firm has 
been accused of selling British submarine secrets to 
Japan, one of the disclosures which cannot fail to 
incite the demand for a similar investigation in 
England. The Government is reported as being in 
favour of the investigation, and it is doubtful 
whether they could avoid the challenge, whatever 
their private convictions might be. But the more 
recent information concerning the rearmament of 
Germany, together with the ramifications of the 
inquiry in the rest of Europe, in South America 
and the Far East, indicate that merely national 
approaches will not suffice. It is to be hoped that 
the suggestion that the matter will be taken up by 
the disarmament commission of the League will bear 
fruit; if such an investigation were not turned into 
a national face-saving device and were conscien- 
tiously carried out, as was the investigation into the 
white slave traffic, it would be a valuable step in 
returning to that organization much of its lost 
prestige. 










London Letter 


T is natural that in the present distracted state of 
Europe rumours of wars should pass from mouth 
to mouth. In England, as in the Dominions, 

stories of secret alliances between Great Britain and 
France are not infrequently heard. These stories are 
not only denied by official spokesmen, but they are 
not believed in well-informed opposition circles. The 
sources of such rumours are not far to seek. Mem- 
bers of the British and French general staffs have 
recently been exchanging visits; and not long ago 
Lord Hailsham went on a ‘tour of the Battlefields’ in 
Flanders. Mr. Baldwin left recently for his annual 
holiday at Aix-les-Bains—and did not arrive there, 
it is whispered, until three weeks later. Before 
leaving, Mr. Baldwin made his now notorious pro- 
nouncement that ‘the British frontier is the Rhine.’ 
At the same time the British and French air forces 
are being increased. 

Inevitably rumours have grown in volume. The 
true explanation of these comings and goings, how- 
ever, seems to be that the military and air authorities 
in France and Great Britain have been discussing, 
in the normal way, the strategical problems which 
might exist if this country were forced into war by 
existing treaty obligations. It is known, for instance, 
that the British air force staff is much pre-occupied 
by the problems which might arise in the event of a 
‘Locarno War’. All this is natural enough, if the 
nature of the present German régime is taken into 
account. Politically, in the circumstances, it is mere 
prudence for the British and French authorities to 


explore strategic facilities. And it is, after all, the 
business of general staffs to work out the details of 
hypothetical wars. 


* * * 


HAT the British Government should enter into 

a secret military alliance with France, involving 

the Dominions, however, is not really credible. 
An influential faction of the Cabinet is strongly ‘isola- 
tionist’ in sentiment—too ‘isolationist’ in the view of 
many sincere supporters of the League of Nations. 
And there is undoubtedly a very widespread feeling 
in the country that no English blood must be shed 
again in the prosecution of Continental quarrels. It 
is indeed highly arguable whether public opinion 
would likely support a war undertaken in discharge 
of our plain obligations under Locarno. 

The Government knows this well enough. It 
would have much to lose politically, and nothing to 
gain, by the suspicion of having laid the country 
under fresh obligations of this kind. Sir John Simon, 
in blessing the ‘Eastern Locarno’ proposal in the 
House of Commons, was most careful to explain that 
Great Britain would incur no fresh commitments 
under it. And the known distaste of the Dominions 
for such commitments would be an additional de- 
terrent. The circumstances of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
fall have not been forgotten here. 

The Government, it is safe to assume, is merely 
discussing strategic possibilities with the French, 
and not undertaking new political obligations. To 
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take such precautions now is natural. The real cage 
against the Government is that it failed to secure the 
signing of a Disarmament and Security Convention 
while there was yet time, before the Hitler Govern. 
ment first came into power. There were several 
opportunities, but they were not taken. The bes; 
hope of peace at the moment of the proposed 
‘Eastern Locarno’ pact of security, embracing Russia, 
Germany and the Eastern European Powers, which 
is to be complementary to the entry of Russia into 
the League. There are last minute rumours that 
Russia’s entry may be endangered by certain powers, 
Among the powers named is Canada. It is uni- 
versally felt here that any member of the British 
Commonwealth which opposed Russia’s entry into 
the League would incur a very heavy responsibility 
for the future of world peace. 


* * * 


HE Labour party’s recent manifesto has made 

the prospect of active Liberal-Labour co- 

operation in this country even more remote, 
The manifesto proposes the drastic and apparently 
immediate nationalization not only of the Bank of 
England and the joint stock banks, but of all the 
principal industries of the country. Their proposals 
have been openly attacked by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the official Liberal leader, and by the Liberal 
Magazine. 

At the Liberal Summer School at Oxford, on the 
other hand, a young Labour speaker, Mr. A. L. 
Rowse, argued that the differences between Liberals 
and Socialists were hypothetical and remote, and 
that agreement on immediate and practical policy 
was perfectly possible. Mr. Rowse’s speech was 
sympathetically received by the young Liberals at 
Oxford, and by the ostensibly Liberal News- 
Chronicle. But the older Liberals, of the high-and- 
dry school, dissented. The fact seems to be that the 
younger Liberals will gradually join the Labour 
party; while the older Liberals, who care more for 
a name and a party than for peace and reform, will 
carry their ancient allegiance unsullied to the grave. 


* * * 


CONOMIC recovery in this country is definitely 
marking time. Unemployment has increased 
slightly in the last two months. This is partly 

due to seasonal influences, it is true, but there is still 
no sign of the really substantial revival of the export 
trade on which any serious recovery must depend. 
The illusion that such a revival can come from 
Empire trade alone has been dispelled, even in the 
most naive minds, by the imposition by Australia of 
100 per cent. tariffs on Lancashire cotton goods. So 
are the promises of Ottawa spurned, not only by 
Canada, but by Australia as well! It is now believed 
by the best authorities here that, if recovery is to 
come at all, it must come by the formation of a low- 
tariff group embracing the Dominions, the other 
countries of the ‘sterling area’, and anyone else who 
might care to join. As long as the National Govern- 
ment is still with us, the prospects of such a group 
being formed are unfortunately non-existent. 
Dovuatas Jay. 
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Washington Letter 


T is obvious that President Roosevelt will not live 
long enough to see his ideal of a ‘more abundant 
life’ for the ‘forgotten man’ in the United States 

become a reality. 

This is not to say that the President’s health is 
failing. Indeed, he gives convincing evidence of 
living to a fine old age. Even so, it is extremely 
doubtful that his hopes can be realized. 

The fallacy in his philosophy appears to be his 
conviction that a ‘more abundant life’ is possible 
under capitalism. It becomes more brutally evident 
each day that his ideal appeals to the gentlemen who 
manage our system only for themselves. A better 
living for the common man, even though it be in 
their own interests, seems to strike them as un- 
pardonable heresy to be accepted only over their 
wrinkled corpses. 


* * * 


UCH an impression as I have thus far conveyed, 
and I regret that it is such a lugubrious one, is 
supported by official government figures. Take, 

for instance, the recent report to the President on 
the potentialities of misery this coming Winter. That 
report predicts, on the basis of carefully compiled 
surveys, that there will be 23,000,000 people in the 
United States dependent upon some form of govern- 
ment relief by next February. 

If a depression can be measured by human 
hunger, it is extremely difficult to see even a ghost 
of recovery in that estimate. The figure of 23,000,- 
000 in destitution means that 5,000,000 families will 
be utterly dependent upon a generous government 
and that, unfortunately, is the greatest number in 
such dire circumstances this country has ever 
known. The previous high mark was set in April, 
1933, when 4,475,000 families were on the rolls. In 
January of this year the total fell to its lowest point 
since the depression began—2,486,229. Since then 
it has been rising. Most of the decline from Decem- 
ber of last year until April of this year was due to 
organization of the Civil Works Administration. 
When that was abolished in the Spring, and the 
campaign to put the dismissed millions on other 
payrolls failed, back they went on government relief. 

Another interesting aspect of the ‘misery figures’ 
is the cost of the relief. It appears, in government 
statistics, that it cost less in April of last year to 
support 4,475,000 families than it cost in June of 
this year to support 3,716,755. Why? The cost of 
living has increased substantially here, and failure 
of states, cities and counties to provide adequate 
relief has placed the added burden on the Federal 
Treasury. 

What is the answer? 

The other side of the picture, the employers’ con- 
dition and the corporation financial statement, are 
painted in much brighter colours. The contrast 
between the situation of ‘those who have’ and ‘those 
who have not’ becomes increasingly impressive each 
month. 

Dividends are sprouting again. More and more 
directors’ meetings are held to distribute ‘earnings’ 
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to lucky stockholders and it almost seems that the 
greater the generosity of the corporations to their 
investors, the greater the misery for their workers. 

General Motors, in its declaration of an extra 
dividend of 50 cents per share, remains the pre- 
eminent example. 

Did General Motors consider a flat pay increase? 
Not so far as anyone has been able to find out. What 
would it have meant? Probably an amazing in- 
crease in public confidence—just such confidence as 
the industrialist is hounding the President to inspire 
by ‘saying something.’ General Motors directors 
had an historic opportunity, an opportunity even to 
demonstrate that capitalism might be saved. A flat 
pay raise, which would actually have cost General 
Motors nothing, would have shown that even big 
business men realize that people can only buy what 
they can pay for—instalment buying notwithstand- 
ing. The only place to inspire confidence in a cap- 
italist society is the pay envelope. General Motors 
directors fumbled their opportunity. Instead of ap- 
proving one of the smartest pieces of business they 
ever had a chance to put over, they approved the 
extra dividend. It was announced that this would 
stimulate business because it would go into the 
‘active channels of trade.’ 

You can laugh off the ‘active channels of trade’ 
declaration because the du Pont corporation owns 
23 per cent. of the common stock (which got the 
dividends) in General Motors, a holding which, it 
has now been disclosed, was purchased out of the 
corporation’s enormous profits in manufacturing 
arms. If Mr. Alfred Sloan, president of General 
Motors, believes the du Pont treasury is an ‘active 
channel of trade’ then business men are even more 
stupid than your correspondent thinks they are and 
that, my dear readers, would set an altogether new 
‘low’ in stupidity. 

* cd * 

FIND, as I draw near to the end of the space 

allotted me, that my notebook contains nothing 

but grief unless, perchance, there are those of 
you who iake pleasure in hearing that steel opera- 
tions in the United States were down to 19 per. cent. 
of capacity as September came in. Add to that the 
announcement of United States Steel Corporation 
that it is cutting wages of salaried workers (20,000 
of them) 10 per cent. and you should have a capital 
joke. 

That one out of every four people in New York 
City is on relief; that 1,200,000 are on relief of one 
kind or another in the great State of Pennsylvania; 
that Federal Reserve figures show a most unseasonal 
decline in business—why go on? [I'll be depressed 
myself if I study my notes any further. 

* * * 


HE general textile strike will probably have 
been settled by the time this letter is printed. 
If so, and if the union is successful, little of 
permanent value will have been achieved by the 
men who struck. 
The 500,000 workers, more or less, in the indus- 
try average $2 per day when they work. They want 
a 30-hour week instead of 36 or 40 hours. They 
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demand no actual wage increase, only that their pay 
be not reduced under a shorter week. 

A successful strike means a few thousand more 
$2 per day jobs. Of course, it would be claimed that 
a great moral victory was won, were the strike to 
succeed. Probably that is true, but, unfortunately, 
you can’t eat morals or victories, despite what the 
orators would have you believe. 


* * * 


HAVE one suggestion that may possibly convey 
the idea that all is not lost. 

Watch Upton Sinclair and his ‘Epic Plan’ in 
California. The ‘Epic’ stands for ‘End Poverty in 
California.’ This is the most practical economical 
project ever undertaken by this hard-working, 
visionary reformer. There is something about the 
plan that contains a certain wholesomeness. Sinclair 
has talked with Roosevelt. No one knows what they 
said to each other. But something may come out of 
that talk. Whether Sinclair is elected governor of 
California or not, I have an idea that the ‘Epic Plan’ 
may find the place of honour on his tombstone. 

Rosert W. Horton 





Polities In Quebee 

By H. CARL GOLDENBERG 
HE economic depression has contributed to the 
defeat of many governments and to the for- 


mation of new party groupings. In Canada, four 
provincial governments have been defeated in suc- 


cession, but in Quebec the Liberal Administration 
is still firmly entrenched. It was elected to office in 
1897 and has persisted ever since. In 1920, Sir 
Lomer Gouin’s long term of office came to a volun- 
tary end, and that of Mr. Taschereau began. He has 
just completed his fourteenth year as Prime Minister. 

The policies of the Liberal Government have 
been strikingly conservative; Premiers Hepburn and 
Pattullo are radicals as compared with Mr. Tascher- 
eau. Quebec has not yet introduced a system of old 
age pensions. At Federal-provincial conferences the 
Quebec representatives have always opposed any 
encroachment upon ‘provincial rights’. The Govern- 
ment favours exclusively the private ownership and 
operation of public utilities. But, within the past 
few years, the Administration has introduced mini- 
mum wage legislation for women, a new workmen’s 
compensation system on an insurance basis, and a 
measure to enforce certain wage agreements reached 
through collective bargaining. 

There is now a movement of dissent in Quebec 
Liberalism which seeks a more progressive platform. 
Mr. T. D. Bouchard, the Liberal Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, is conducting a campaign for 
the public ownership of hydro-electric power. His 
efforts have been widely supported, with the result 
that Mr. Taschereau has been led to appoint an 
Electricity Commission to investigate and report 
upon the hydro situation. It is significant that the 
chairman of the Commission is Mr. Ernest Lapointe, 
who, as counsel, recently represented the City of 
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Quebec in its efforts to obtain the power to set upa 
municipal hydro-electric system. 

Another significant Liberal movement is the 
recently organized ‘Action Libérale Nationale’. Led 
by Mr. Paul Gouin, a son of the late Liberal Premier, 
Sir Lomer Gouin, and Mr. Fred Monk, a prominent 
leader of Liberalism in Montreal, the new group 
seeks to ‘re-liberalize’ the party. It urges a wide 
extension of the social services, stringent company 
legislation, public ownership of electricity, and the 
creation of an Economic Council. In consequence, it 
is now indicted as a ‘socialist’? movement—a serious 
charge in Quebec. 

These divisions in the ranks of Liberalism are not 
as yet of serious importance. Far more important 
are those of the Conservative Party, which has been 
in the shades of Opposition for thirty-seven years, 
In the last fifteen years it has had three leaders. Mr, 
Arthur Sauvé, the present Postmaster-General of 
Canada, offered a rather colourless leadership in 
several unsuccessful elections. Then came the 
dynamic Camillien Houde, who, a newcomer to 
politics, became, successively, a member of the 
Assembly, Mayor of Montreal, and provincial Con- 
servative leader, within a period of five years. 


The bitter, personal, and aggressive campaign 
waged by Mr. Houde caused dismay in Liberal 
circles. He was marked for defeat. In 1931 he lost 
his seat in the Legislature; in 1932 he lost the mayor- 
alty of Montreal; in the same year he resigned the 
Conservative leadership. A provincial convention 
selected Mr. Maurice Duplessis, K.C., as his suc- 
cessor. 

The platform adopted by the Conservatives was 
rather advanced, and strikingly similar to that of the 
Ecole Populaire Sociale, a Jesuit institution in 
Montreal. Feeling that it is too radical and the re- 
sult of hasty action, the party leaders are not stress- 
ing it; they prefer to attack Mr. Taschereau. But 
their party is not united. The ‘Houdists’ resent the 
compulsory retirement of Mr. Houde; their case has 
been strengthened by his sensational comeback as 
mayor of Montreal in March, 1934. Another group 
has joined with Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., in forming 
the ‘Square’ party; it includes two Conservative 
members of the Legislature who have refused to 
support Mr. Duplessis. 

Mr. Calder’s group of dissentient Conservatives 
has no definite platform. It attacks the arbitrary 
laws of the Liberal Legislature which allegedly 
suppress the freedom of the subject; it attacks Mr. 
Taschereau for allowing the exploitation of the 
province; it attacks Mr. Duplessis for his half- 
hearted opposition to the Liberals. The group has 
no official leader; it has its eyes on Mayor Houde. 
The latter has thus far very wisely refused to extend 
his activities beyond the municipal field; he remem- 
bers his previous downfall. 

All of these events should afford great joy to Mr. 
Taschereau. The Liberal dissent is not formidable; 
the Conservative Opposition is seriously divided; 
Mayor Houde is presently independent. The chances 
are very much in favour of another lease of power 
for the Liberal Government. 
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smier WO serious attempts at revolution in less than 
1inent I six months are fully up to Balkan standards 














and indeed justify the old saying that the 
Balkans begin at Vienna. The city itself, however, 
and the whole of Austria has now returned to 
normal, and to the outward eye shows hardly any 
trace of the exciting events of the last few months. 
The hoardings still bear a certain number of 
ations: some, edged with black, commemor- 

ate the death of Dollfuss, some, printed in green, are 
addressed by Prince Starhemberg to the Heimat- 
schutz, the Austrian fascist formations of which he 
is the leader, some, headed by the red and white 
Austrian colours, ask the passer-by whether he is 
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al of fF going to associate himself with murderers or going 
p in to join the organization of the Home Front, an in- 
the vitation that is repeated in all the cinemas, some 





again are addressed by the Government to the 
armed forces of the State. The language of all these 
proclamations is strong but not provocative, and 
their tone is serious and dignified. Most shops 
exhibit portraits and photographs of Dollfuss, often 
draped with crépe, but, with characteristically 
Austrian inconsistency, are often side by side with 
those of Hindenburg. These photographs are per- 
haps the best possible propaganda for the present 
Government. The late Chancellor, to judge merely 
from his photographs, seems to have had a most at- 
tractive and charming personality. The contrast 
between the simple, pleasant and humorous-looking 
Austrian gentleman and the massive, mustachioed 
and helmetted figure of the late Field Marshal 














Bs President, brings home to one the essential difference 
ms between the pleasant, gentlemanly, but slightly 





inefficient and feckless nature of the Austrians and 
the hard, ruthless efficiency of the German Junkers. 
A somewhat more serious indication of the recent 

















" crises is the armed guard in front of most, if not all, 
up public buildings and offices. Some of these guards 
ing are of the regular army in field uniform and helmet, 
oo others are members of the Heimatschutz with the 
to characteristic feather in the cap. Yet the outward 
signs of the seriousness of the late crisis are more 
apparent on the Italian side of the frontier, where 
be we pass train after train bringing back the divisions 
md that had been massed on the frontier. 
re Now that a month has passed since the events 
he of July it is perhaps possible to pass a retrospective 
if judgment. It is in the first place abundantly clear 
’ @ that the coup of the 25th. of July and the capture 
_ of the Chancellorate and the radio station was 
; d merely part of a much wider plan, but it is still 
ues difficult to understand why the plan, so successful at 
. first, petered out so completely later on, or to know 
J who was really the prime mover behind the scenes. 
me That Dr. Rintelen organized it is absolutely in- 
2 credible. He may have known something, he may 





even have expressed his readiness, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to form a government, but it seems fan- 
tastic to suppose that he approved of the coup d’état 
and still less of the inevitable murders. He is one of 
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it is to be the tools of unscrupulous adventurers 
who need some respectable person to cover their far 
from respectable actions. His complicity in the 
events of the 25th. is excluded by the events them- 
selves. He was in Vienna at the time; had he had 
definite knowledge of the coup he would either have 
prevented it or placed himself at the head of the 
movement, and not abandoned the tools that had 
obtained a success beyond what could have been 
expected. 

There can be little doubt that the moving force of 
the whole conspiracy is to be sought in Munich, 
among the members of the Austrian legion grouped 
round the sinister figures of Messrs. Habicht and 
Frauenfeld. This of course does not mean that 
Hitler or the German Government either knew or 
approved of the action proposed. The foreign policy 
of the National Socialist Government has not shown 
itself particularly able or tactful. But it seems im- 
possible to believe that it would be so stupid as to 
provoke an immediate war with all the principal 
continental powers, a war in which Germany would 
have found herself entirely isolated. It seems more 
probable to believe that the German Government 
was responsible for the collapse of the movement. 
One must in fact suppose that Habicht and Frauen- 
feld intended being in Vienna on the day appointed 
for the coup so as to be able to put themselves im- 
mediately at the head of affairs. Is it too much to 
suppose that it was Hitler and the German Govern- 
ment that prevented them at the very last moment 
from leaving Munich, and that the orders sent to 
countermand the movement in Vienna arrived too 
late? Such an explanation seems probable, but we 
are not likely to know the truth for some time, if 
ever, since the German Government can hardly ad- 
mit, now that blood has flown, that it even knew 
about such a projected movement. 

The result has certainly been disastrous for the 
Nazi party in Austria. Not so much on account of 
the measures of repression taken by the present 
Cabinet, and the Courts Martial and executions 
which are still going on. We may observe, by the by, 
that the Austrian succession states have given their 
hangmen more work than ever the Hapsburgs did in 
their most palmy days. The blow to the Nazi cause 
is far more serious since it affects the movement 
internally. The murder of Dollfuss has profoundly 
shocked all the moderate Austrian Nazis, who un- 
doubtedly form by far the largest section of the 
party. The Austrian, whatever his political opinions, 
is seldom an extremist and the events of July have 
brought home to him what National Socialism really 
means. The far fewer hot-heads of the party, on 
the other hand, are quite naturally disgusted with 
the way the German Nazis and the Austrian exiles, 
after organizing the putsch, went and left them in 
the lurch, quite defenceless in front of the organized 
and disciplined forces of the Government. 

The present Austrian cabinet has, I think, little 
to fear for some time from either the Nazis or the 
Socialists; the danger is more from within. It is a 
coalition of very diverse tendencies, opinions and 
persons, and, while Dollfuss seemed able to drive 
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those weak, honest and moderate men whose fate 





this heterogeneous team without great difficulty, it 
remains to be seen whether his successor will be 
equally successful. Dr. Schussnig has certainly 
started well. He was lucky enough not to be in the 
fatal building when it was captured and it is to his 
action that the prompt quelling of the revolt is 
chiefly due. He has not been found wanting at a 
moment of crisis and is almost the only person who 
has come out of the events of July with an increased 
reputation. It is unfortunate that the same cannot 
be said of Major Fey. He was responsible for the 
rapid and decisive quelling of the Socialist insur- 
rection in February and was generally considered to 
be the ‘Strong Man’ of Austria, destined to the 
highest posts in the State if not to an eventual dic- 
tatorship. Many persons thought that he had shown 
in February a quite unnecessary brutality but all 
considered him a man of character and courage. It 
is now difficult to believe that he is anything but 
a bully and, like all bullies, a coward. It is incredible 
that anything except physical fear could induce a 
man, an officer, and a Minister to act as speaker for 
rebels and traitors who had taken him prisoner and 
murdered his chief. Any authority which he may 
have had is lost, and, though the present Govern- 
ment may find his abilities and experience useful, 
all possibilities of a Fey dictatorship are definitely 
to be excluded. Prince Starhemberg is an amiable, 
good-looking, young nobleman, whose honesty and 
patriotism are ahove suspicion, but that is more than 
can be said for his brains. His absence from Austria 
at the critical moment was most unfortunate. It 
was not his fault; no one could have expected or 
foreseen what actually took place, but all the same 
the fact remains that the crisis found the Vice- 
Chancellor enjoying a holiday on the Lido, of all 
places in the world, and he was unable to get back 
even by aeroplane. Had he been in Vienna or even 
in Austria he would have either made or lost his 
reputation; he would have, in any case, shown what 
he is made of; as it is the opportunity has passed and 
is not likely to recur. 

The fundamental question is, however, whether 
Austria can continue to exist at all as a separate 
entity. The policy of the Powers and especially 
that of the Little Entente cannot be said to be help- 
ful. Fear on the one hand of union with Germany, 
on the other of anything which might pave the way 
for a new incarnation of the old Austrian Empire, 
has procured the failure of all proposed solutions. 
The fear of a rebirth of the old Empire seems to me 
entirely fantastic. The Austrians are not an im- 
perialistic people and have no desire to assume the 
mantle of the Hapsburgs. The Empire was, how- 
ever, an economic necessity and a solution on the 
lines of a confederation of the Danube, with a cus- 
toms union, seems the only one that can prevent 
the eventual union of Austria with Germany. The 
country cannot go on indefinitely being kept alive 
by periodical administration of oxygen by the Great 
Powers. 

A restoration of the Hapsburgs is at present 
entirely out of the question. While no doubt the 
Cabinet is definitely monarchist, it is also practical 
and it knows that the country cannot face the storm 
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that such an action would provoke. It is even ques. 
tionable whether, in the present state of the finances, 
the country could stand the burden of a monarchy, 
It would also be embarrassing from the point of 
view of Archduke Otto. What is certain is that the 
crowns of Austria and of Hungary can never again 
be united on one head. To accept the throne of 
Austria would mean the definite renunciation of the 
Hungarian one, and this may not seem at present 
advisable. It is, however, possible that the present 
Austrian Government may see fit to restore to their 
rightful owners the private property of the Imperial 
house which was quite unjustifiably confiscated at 
the revolution. 





CURSED BE GHOULS 


Who fear the machinations of a root, 

Make hasty genuflexions to the dead, 
Descant the earnest odyssey of mute 

Lipped earthworms primly tunnelling a head; 


Who consecrate a femur and exalt 
Dry warp and rot, or elevate decay, 
Or dwell on humus and the fertile salt 
Pressed from blue flesh by enterprising clay; 


Who venerate the mildewed coffin plank; 
Quote epitaphs in sleep, and don the shroud; 

Eschew sweet air and cultivate the dank 
Breath of the charnel in a foetid cloud. 


Who ecstasize reunions underground; 
Attend the raven’s comment, and spill tears 
On tomb and crumbled headstone at the sound 
Of rusty hearse, at sight of black-palled biers— 


May they be stripped and carefully impaled 

On spikes that circle graveyards like a hedge; 
Let crows descend, then may they be assailed 

By glittering beaks that tear and maim and fetch 


The eye-ball from its socket like a grape, 
The blistered tongue from out the fallen jaws; 
May reins and tripes be tattered by such rape, 
And hoarded blood splash red as autumn haws. 


Let moles assemble from their corridors, 
And burrowing the skin, prise out the bone 
To suck the marrow; may their velvet jaws 
Polish the skull to lustre of a stone. 


May lugworms hasten in a drench of rain 

To nibble sodden muscles, sample flesh, 
Discuss the pancreas and spill the brain— 

May all this be—and then commence afresh. 


Leo KENNEDY 
The Canadian Forum 
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The Crisis In American Ideology 


By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


HE rising tide of books and articles dealing with 

the current crisis in American economic life is 

significant not only in volume but also in the 
wide variety of ideas expressed on the significant 
issues. There have been: many notable shifts of 
position on the part of American leaders of thought 
since 1929 but with few exceptions no one of any 
considerable reputation has moved outside the bour- 
geois system of ideas. This is not to say, however, 
that representatives of the Left have been silent. 
Rather it appears that the Left thinkers of the 
United States have been without influence in past 
years and are only at the present moment coming 
into public notice. 

The bourgeois thinkers tend to fall into two 
groups. On the one hand we have those who still 
believe in a self-adjusting capitalism while on the 
other we have a large group which believes in the 
necessity for control and planning. Unfortunately 
for clarity of exposition, neither group follows a 
coherent line. The tendency is to make concessions 
to opponents as expediency dictates and consequent- 
ly incorporate elements of the opposed position on 
the periphery of the outlook being defended. Thus 
Mr. Herbert Hoover in his recent declarations ad- 
mits the necessity of curbing predatory interests for 
the preservation of social health. He has, moreover, 
no objection to the free distribution of relief though 
his prejudices in favour of relief to distressed finan- 
ciers and industrialists rather than to the masses of 
the people is still evident. The same tendency to 
concede points to opponents is apparent in that mis- 
cellaneous group of thinkers known as New Dealers. 
Nothing is more painfully obvious to anyone who 
has tried to make head and tail of the many policies 
initiated by President Roosevelt than the fact that 
opposed points of view are dictating those policies, 
with the consequences that the procedures of the 
New Deal are markedly incoherent. On one point, 
however, both groups agree. There is no disposition 
on either side to interfere with the accumulation of 


- profits as such. The more conservative group con- 


veniently represented by Mr. Hoover would have 
us believe that the unrestrained (except by vague 
moral considerations) struggle for profits is still the 
motive force behind any progress we may make in 
the future. The New Dealers, as represented by 
Madame Perkins and Mr. Roper, while equally 
emphatic in declaring for the profit motive, seek 
to limit the amount in the light of a theory of 
balance which is vague to the point of non-existence. 

This fundamental agreement among the bour- 
geois groups struggling for ascendancy makes it 
possible for us to speak of them as a unit and to 
place in opposition to them all those thinkers who 
attack the profit motive and seek its elimination. 
This latter group is, of course, chiefly made up of 
Marxists of various party affiliations ranging from 
the conventional Socialist party representatives on 
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the Right through the orthodox Communist party 
to the ‘Infantile Leftists’ at the other extreme. It is 
from a study of the position of the sounder repre- 
sentatives of the Marxist outlook that we can gain a 
worthwhile perspective on the nature of the crisis 
in the American Ideology. 

A book has recently appeared which may well 
serve as a touchstone in such an adventure, The 
Decline of American Capitalism, by Lewis Corey 
(Covici-Friede, New York City, $4). Mr. Corey is 
unquestionably one of the best informed Marxist 
economists in the United States. He announces that 
it ‘is one of the tasks of [his] book, using the Amer- 
ican statistical material, the most abundant in the 
world, to make a quantitative, as well as qualitative, 
demonstration of the Marxist conception of the 
fundamental aspects of capitalism.’ In doing so he 
makes an intensive study not only of the long-time 
history of American capitalism but particularly of 
its history during the late ‘prosperity’ as well as 
during its history thus far under the New Deal. He 
covers the ground exhaustively and constantly 
brings to the fore those theoretical considerations 
which are eternally escaping the attention of even 
the most acute bourgeois economists. 

Mr. Corey points out that the present crisis in 
American capitalism differs from all preceding crises 
in that there has been an exhaustion of the long-time 
factors of economic expansion and consequently the 
system cannot recover without extensive govern- 
ment intervention and coddling—which is to say that 
the present crisis necessitates resorting to state 
capitalism. We have here then a fundamental issue 
of the first importance. If there is no way out of 
the present crisis which will result in the preserva- 
tion of the American capitalist system except that 
indicated by the term state capitalism then we must 
assume that the New Dealers, whatever their pro- 
testations, are at least the forerunners of ‘state 
capitalistic opinion and practice and may well be 
unconsciously initiating the devices making that 
kind of economic life possible. Mr. Hoover, on the 
other hand, represents that group of capitalists 
which either does not or will not recognize that the 
jig is up as far as uncontrolled private capitalism 
is concerned 

The Left-wing thinkers, of course, do not view 
with pleasure or approbation the moves necessitated 
by the change from unregulated private capitalism 
to state capitalism. They view these activities as 
retrogressive rather than progressive. Nevertheless 
they have even less sympathy with the point of view 
represented by Mr. Hoover. To them it is painfully 
apparent that Mr. Hoover’s view of the situation is 
even more at variance with the facts than is that 
represented by President Roosevelt. For while 
President Roosevelt, through state capitalistic de- 
vices, seeks to stabilize capitalism and its profits by 
state regulation, Mr. Hoover is as yet unprepared to 
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admit that the system he adulates is in fundamental 
crisis. 

The Left writers, of whom Mr. Corey is an ad- 
mirable representative, attack state capitalism be- 
cause they feel it stands in the way of the release 
of the progressive forces now at large in our society. 
They point out that our productive capacity, actual 
and potential, in industry and in agriculture, is such 
that an economy of abundance is possible. The one 
requirement is the elimination of the capitalist class 
from its position of control—in other words, they 
call for revolution. State capitalism appears to them 
as the bringing of the power of the Government to 
the support of that group within the nation which is 
the chief menace to our future well-being. However 
rationalized in humanitarian terms the activities of 
the New Dealers may be, the ultimate consequences 
of their acts must always be destructive of social 
health. 

By example, in the field of agriculture, instead 
of proceeding not only to use the existing poten- 
tiality of production but also to increase agricultural 
productivity, the New Dealers have applied the 
policy of restriction in the hope of placing the farm- 
ers in a better relationship to the price structure. 
They have, in other words, adopted a policy of 
achieving artificially that scarcity which is neces- 
sary to the operation of the capitalistic system. To 
quote Mr. Corey, ‘At the moment when the high 


development of the productive forces makes possible . 


a freer realization of the traditional ideals of the 
American dream, a condition arises which means a 
complete reaction against even a partial realization 
of those ideals, and increasing limitation of oppor- 
tunity and progress.’ This is to say that the point of 
view required for the operation of state capitalism 
necessitates an attack upon the economic funda- 
mentals of American life. 

On this issue, rather than upon the issue posed 
in the clash between ex-President Hoover and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the true battle will be joined. It 
is out of this issue that the true crisis in the Amer- 
ican ideology will be developed. 

* * x 


HE reasons for advancing this opinion can only 

be made plain by a brief discussion of the con- 

ditions which obtained in America during the 
period of prosperity and the conditions now neces- 
sary to achieve something like a recovery. Contrary 
to the extensive ballyhoo about high wages in the 
United States, it is a fact that in the period 1924- 
1928 the average of industrial wages was only 0.5 
per cent. higher than in 1923. Real wages rose from 
1920 to 1923 but thereafter were practically sta- 
tionary. On the other hand, profits in non-financial 
corporations rose 14 per cent. between 1923 and 1929 
while during the same period profits for financial 
corporations rose 177 per cent. What this means in 
terms of maldistribution of income needs no elabor- 
ation. The ultimate consequences can, however, be 
conveniently measured by reference to some statis- 
tics presented by Mr. Corey in his book. The Federal 
Trade Commission made an analysis of the estates 
left by decedents in 1923 as follows: Estates of less 
than $500, 79.8 per cent. of the total, reported but 
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5.6 per cent. of the wealth represented; estates 

ing from $500 to $10,000, representing 14.9 per cent 
of the total, reported 12.7 per cent. of the wealth: 
estates ranging from $10,000 to $50,000, representing 
4.2 per cent. of the total, reported 23 per cent. of the 
wealth; and estates of $50,000 and up, or 1.1 per cent, 
of the total, reported 58.9 per cent. of the wealth, 
A study of bank deposits on record in Connecticyt 
in 1929 gives a similar picture: of 1,152,311 smal] 
accounts or 84.3 per cent. of the total, the ave 
amount on deposit was $145 while of 5,555 larger 
accounts, or .4 per cent. of the total, the average 
amount on deposit was $14,315. At the same time 
that this increasing maldistribution of American 
wealth was going on, a development within the sys. 
tem of control of American capitalism was taking 
place which effectively centralizes the power 
wielded by a small group of men over American 
destiny. ‘Monopoly capitalism’, Mr. Corey writes, 
‘has two interlocking aspects: separation of owner. 
ship, management, and control; usurpation of con- 
trol by the financial oligarchy.’ The first aspect was 
studied and explained in admirable detail by Messrs, 
Berle and Means in The American Corporation and 
Private Property. (A summary statement of the 
significance of the findings of Berle and Means, to- 
gether with other relevant data, written by the 
present author, is to be found in Challenge to the 
New Deal, a book recently issued in New York.) 
The usurpation of control by the financial oligarchy 
is something rather more difficult to discuss ob- 
jectively. It can only be measured by an analysis of 
the relationships obtaining between the directorates 
of the principal corporations of the country and the 
leading financial institutions. The reality of this 
usurpation is beyond dispute and the potentiality of 
the power wielded by the usurpers must be con- 
sidered in any assessment for the future of Amer- 
— state capitalism, popularly known as the New 
Deal. 

For it is beyond question that the motive force 
in the financial oligarchy is profits. These indi- 
viduals will seek to obtain profits not only by so- 
called legitimate methods inherent in the present- 
day industrial operations but through various 
plundering activities at which they have shown 
themselves so efficient in the past. (An excellent 
case history of a plundering operation is contained 
in Max Lowenthal’s The Investor Pays.) This being 
the case, the pressure upon the directors of Ameri- 
can state capitalism will be of a kind that promises 
to lead to profit protection. If it be true that the 
long time factors of expansion are exhausted for 
American capitalism, especially those within contin- 
ental United States, then there is no alternative but 
to press down the American standard of living, that 
is to say American wages and salaries on the lower 
levels, in a desperate effort to insure profits to the 
already existing capital investment. The capitalistic 
structure being by nature dynamic and requiring 
a free scope for expansion for a successful operation 
cannot successfully operate if it is limited to inci- 
dental expansive variations within itself and to re- 
placement. This statement may seem to neglect the 
factor of foreign expansion, that is to say, foreign 
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trade. The present prospects of providing a safety 
yalve of American capitalism in this direction are 
poor but it should be noted that the Roosevelt Gov- 
ernment is sufficiently alive to its responsibilities to 
be engaged in negotiating reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. These, however, cannot solve the capitalists’ 
dilemma unless they permit a larger volume of 
American goods, services, and capital to leave the 
country than it is planned to receive from foreign 
nations. A pure barter arrangement will have al- 
most no affect upon the internal situation. 

These matters are presented in Mr. Corey’s book 
with great vigour and cogency. His point of view, 
being that of a convinced Marxist, makes him a 
person of strategic importance in present-day eco- 
nomy and ideological discussion. He represents the 
increasing group of Americans who realize that the 
crisis now being experienced cannot be solved posi- 
tively in capitalistic terms. It can be solved nega- 
tively—in state capitalistic terms—but that involves 


slow decline and while, to quote Mr. Corey, ‘decline 
is not collapse’, the fact remains that it is a terrible 
price to pay for the maintenance of a system which 
is demonstrably outmoded. 


- * ae 


AUL VALERY, the distinguished French aca- 

demician, has said, ‘The time of the finished 

world begins’. Knowing M. Valéry’s prejudices, 
it is apparent that he means the time of finished 
capitalism is beginning. The force of expansion, of 
progress, the forces making actually or potentially 
for the realization of the long-time dreams of human 
kind are at large in our society. The problem is to 
release them from the fetters in which they are now 
entangled. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt are de- 
bating about the kind of fetters it is most desirable 
to impose. The real issue is whether or not we 
should impose fetters at all and out of that issue is 
growing the great crisis in American ideology. 


The Coming Collapse In Gold Stocks 


By L. S. McINTYRE 


S a copy-book maxim, the proverb ‘Experience 
is the Best Teacher’ has much to recommend 
it. In the hands of anyone ordinarily per- 

suasive it can be used to inveigle the young and un- 
wary into performing distasteful and arduous tasks 
at which they would otherwise disdainfully tilt their 
noses. But as a statement of a fact of life it is notice- 
ably green around the edges. After ten years of 
wandering in the wilderness of finance I hold firmly 
to the belief that the idea that the investing public 
ever profit from experience is mythology of the 
purest ray serene. 

In the winter of 1925, when wheat started its 
precipitous descent from $2.20, I stood on the trad- 
ing floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 
watched men faint and women scream in the 
crowded gallery as fast falling quotations wrote their 
ruin on the wall. Five minutes later the gallery 
was empty, but in 1929, and again in 1933, with 
prices again at the roof, I welcomed them back for 
another ill-advised bout with the Goddess of Luck. 
To me, in the débdcle of ’29, was delegated the 
mournful task of acquainting the victims of the stock 
market collapse with their fate. 


* * * 


UT, and within five short years, the lesson of 
those dreadful days has been forgotten, the 
wounds have healed and the same crowd are 

milling about in droves in a mad clamour to invest 
their money in what may or may not be Canadian 
gold mines. 

The incurable optimist, whose belief that Inter- 
national Nickel would sell for $1,000, that Radio 
would sell for $2,000, cost him his home, his business 
and his peace of mind, is again at large and predict- 
ing. This time it is San Antonio and Little Long 
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Lac that are going to $30.00, Siscoe and Sylvanite to 
$20.00, Pickle Crow and Bankfield to $10.00, and all 
within a very short time. That Canada is on the 
threshold of an unprecedented boom in mining 
stocks seems certain. The north woods are teeming 
with prospectors, new finds are reported daily and 
companies formed to develop them on the morrow. 
Tipster sheets, infallible portents of an impending 
stock market upheaval, spring up like mushrooms 
in all the large cities. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific the newspapers whoop it up with 20 page 
mining supplements glorifying the mining industry 
of the home locality. 

Canada, they shout it at us from all sides, is de- 
stined to fly from the grip of the depression on 
wings of gold. It’s a grand dream, this contempla- 
tion of our country capturing the wealth of the 
world with the glittering product of a thousand 
dividend-paying gold mines. It’s a grand dream, but 
in the end it will explode and the resultant reper- 
cussions will inevitably result in another excruciat- 
ing headache of historic proportions. And it will be 
exploded not by any lack of gold in commercial 
quantities but by reason of the fact that the entre- 
preneurs who organized the railroad, real-estate, oil 
and industrial booms and crashes are again doing 
business with the same old tools on the same old 
stand. 

Here is an industry which, given a decent start 
in life, might play an important part in hastening 
the processes of recovery. Its expenditures in the 
heavy capital goods industries would send thousands 
of men back to work. It, moreover, has untold 
potentialities as a re-employment agency in its own 
right. The very frontiers themselves would retreat 
before the army of Canadians escaping from the 
breadlines into gainful employment. This is the 
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glittering possibility; and it is being seduced by our 
financial racketeers as they take advantage of an 
ignorant public to flood the market with a plethora 
of water-logged mining stock, willing, apparently, to 
bring the whole industry to ruin for the sake of the 
fat commissions they can snaffle in doing so. 

They, strangely enough, also wander about in the 
same benign state of amnesia that envelopes the 
psyche of the investors. They forget that only 10 
years ago the flotation of an issue of mining stock 
bordered on the miraculous. They forget further 
that their tactics have reduced public confidence to 
such a low ebb that no major marketing of an in- 
dustrial stock issue has even been contemplated for 
over three years. Unless the age of miracles is past 
it needs but a few more Wayside débdcles to return 
mining stock to its customary estate of disrepute. 

* * * 


HEN the deluge will come, I do not presume 

to guess. Nor do the pile of prospectuses be- 

fore me, pilfered for the purpose of analysis 
from the office files, favour one province as the loca- 
tion against another—the entrepreneurs are every- 
where. There are in the collection, representing 
prospects from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 20 circulars 
chosen at random without malice aforethought. 
Tabulated hereunder are the five prime requisites 
of a mining prospectus without which it is impos- 
sible to arrive at an honest opinion of the merits of 
the offering. One would assume that the long- 
headed promoter who had the stability of the in- 
dustry at heart would take particular pains to incor- 
porate these facts into his brochure: 

1. Precise location—maps. 

2. Assay results—width of veins. 

3. Engineer’s report on property. 

4. Details of development to date. 

5. Qualifications of directors. 

There is other information, such as full details of 
capital set-up, pre-organization history, purpose of 
the offering, etc., which should also be shown, but 
the above are the five fundamentals which should 
be set forth in some detail. The Northern Miner, a 
journal of indubitable merit and wide repute, has 
engaged in a twenty-year crusade for honest presen- 
tation by promoters of gold mines. It wields a vigor- 
ous blue pencil on advertising copy and pleads with 
its readers to demand that these facts be forthcom- 
ing before subscriptions are entered. If the literature 
at hand represents a fair sample of the whole, and 
I believe it does, the Miner has, in its twenty year 
crusade, accomplished precisely nothing. 

Of the 20 pamphlets only 3 comply with these 
conditions. Let the sponsors of Norgold Mines, Ltd., 
Arcadia Gold Mines, Ltd., and Proserpine Mines 
Ltd. come proudly forward and take a bow. Four 
manage to get by with only one omission; seven 
leave out two essentials; two succeeded in getting 
rid of their issue without the customers becoming 
privy to assay results, engineer’s reports or particu- 
lars of the directors’ talents for operating a gold 
mine; three have managed to compound pamphlets 
lacking four items, and the all-time high in flam- 
boyant promotional methods is reached by the Dud- 
ley Long Lac Syndicate which confines itself to 
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4 
giving the general direction of the claims as 
two miles from the Little Long Lac Gold Mine! 

Theirs is printed on 17 by 23 inch newsprint ang 
folded in half. Announcing a ground floor oppor. 
tunity that demands instant attention, it resemble; 
nothing so much as an advertising flyer put out by 
the Golden Rule Department Store and heralding 
a Gigantic, Semi-annual Bankruptcy and Fire Sale 
The photographs with outstretched arms pointing to. 
ward the headline, the heavy print, the blatant em. 
phasis and the over-generous splashing of red ink 
are all there! 

But, soaring as this prospectus does toward the 
peak of imbecility, it nevertheless serves a purpose 
for it emphasizes the fact that it differs from the 
others not in kind but in degree. And when a con. 
dition arises that permits 85 per cent. of the pro. 
moters of mining stock to dispose of their issues 
without providing the customers with essential in. 
formation, that condition, to say the least, opens 
wide the door for a swarm of Canadian Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingfords to move in and take possession, 

I do not argue here that the men promoting these 
issues are not the soul of honour and integrity and 
true to their vows to Rotary and the Presbyterian 
Church. I merely set down the facts as a melan- 
choly commentary on the nature of the Canadian 
investor whose gullibility passeth all understanding. 
If the general public is so lacking in business acu- 
men as to be content, nay eager, to invest in mining 
stock on a pig in a poke basis, then it has only itself 
to blame if some wily promoter hits upon the happy 
idea of removing the pig and selling the poke. 


*/” * * 


UT the ommissions in mining prospectuses tell 
only half the story. There are also a multitude 
of crimes of commission and unquestionably 

the greatest of these is the publication of misleading 
assay figures. 

Ore, for assay purposes, is obtained by two 
methods—the gathering of fragments of vein mat- 
ter promiscuously, known as grab-sampling, and by 
channel sampling. The latter procedure is to exca- 
vate across the vein at regular intervals. The speci- 
men obtained is packed into separate containers, 
identified, and the width of the vein at point of 
sampling noted. If the vein is 100 feet long, 20 sam- 
ples may be taken and when the assay reports are 
averaged a fair estimate of the quantity and quality 
of the ore in the vein may be obtained. This is the 
system used universally by mining engineers in 
estimating ore reserves. 

But while engineers demand bulk samples, for 
the width and strength of the vein is the all impor- 
tant consideration, a surprisingly large percentage 
of promoters are content to rely on grab samples. 
How utterly berserk some prospectus compilers run 
at the sight of the high values thus obtained is 
brought painfully home by a recent stock issue by 
the Bruce Consolidated Gold Mines Limited, a com- 
pany organized out in Manitoba. 

When the property was located in 1919 grab 
samples were taken and turned over to the Milton 
Hersey Company for assaying. One 15 pound lump 
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of quartz ran 9.74 ounces to the ton, or nearly $340 
per ton at present gold prices. Another piece, weight 
not stated, assayed 25 ounces to the ton. The direc- 
tors’ false teeth might assay even higher and would 
provide just as reliable an estimate of the mine 
making possibilities of the property as these ridicu- 
lously infinitesimal pieces of ore. The company, 
however, chose to publish photostatic copies of the 
assayers report and of a letter which stated there 
was nothing spectacular about such lumps of quartz! 

Need it be added that the stock issue was over- 
subscribed? 


x* * * 


(Ed. Note—The pamphlets referred to in this 
article have all been issued by well-sponsored mines 
rather than smaller, less responsible companies. 
The Dudley Long Lac Syndicate has since been 
wound up. This article will be followed next month 
by one dealing with the organization and capitaliza- 
tion of mining companies.) 





LAUGHTER 


You laugh. 

And the silver bells 

Of Buddha’s shrine 

Peal in low jealousy, 
Dully, 

As tarnished silver rings. 


You laugh. 

And I am happy. 

I sit and gaze into the years 
In a maze of pictures, 
Dreaming, 

Of life and you 

Forever. 


My God! 
Don’t laugh any more! 
I have seen a picture. 


An old woman, 

With scrawny neck and stringy limbs 
And draggled white hair 

Over a toothless mouth 

And wizened cheeks. 


Is it You? 

Will it be You? 
God! ... 
It...is... YOU! 


Bertram A. CHAMBERS. 
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A Proposal For Banking 


Reform 
By S. H. ABRAMSON 


OW that Canada seems to be about to acquire 

that very revolutionary device, a central bank 

(from which, very wisely, the influence of the 
chartered banks is to be kept as far as possible), it 
may be of interest to examine a far different type of 
reform proposed in the American Congress last 
June, by Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico. 

The purpose of the Cutting Bill, as contained in 
the preamble, is to ‘ . . . provide an adequate and 
stable monetary system; to prevent bank failures; to 
prevent uncontrolled inflation; to prevent depres- 
sions; to provide a system to control the price of 
commodities and the purchasing power of money; 
to restore normal prosperity and assure its continu- 
ance...’ The Canadian Bill has similar objectives 
but more soberly and less positively expressed, as 
its preamble shows: ‘.. . to regulate credit and 
currency in the best interests of the economic life 
of the nation, . . . to mitigate by its influence, fluctu- 
ations in the general level of production, trade, 
prices and employment .. . so far as may be possible 
within the scope of monetary action.’ 

The United States has had its central banking 
institution for some two decades now, yet consider- 
able dissatisfaction with it is expressed. Evidently, 
the critics do not feel that it gives the fullest ex- 
pression to ‘the scope of monetary action’. Such an 
attitude should give Canada pause to consider the 
reasons therefore. These are furnished by the 
motives behind the Cutting Bill. 

In spite of the assertive language of the preamble, 
the Cutting Bill is not a crank bill, but a serious and 
well-considered plan to improve the efficiency of 
the monetary system of the United States. 

A central bank’s two major instruments to im- 
pose its will upon the money markets have been: 
(1) discount rate; (2) open market policy. By 
means of its discount rate, it fixes the conditions 
under which the banks may borrow from it on 
approved assets; raising the rate when it wishes to 
discourage borrowing, and vice-versa when it wishes 
to encourage borrowing. By easing or increasing the 
pressure on the banks, it hopes to hinder or help the 
business man, as it deems necessary. By means of 
its open market policy, it buys or sells government 
securities, increasing the supply of money or 
bankers’ balances by buying, and decreasing them 
by selling government securities. It thus attempts, 
by varying the supply of money, to influence the 
granting of loans to business men and the flow of 
investment into industry. 

The bank rate has been singularly ineffective in 
accomplishing its purpose. (See Harris, Twenty 
Years of Federal Reserve Policy.) The variations in 
the bank rate have not exerted any considerable 
influence, because a one or two or three per cent. 
change does not influence the business man’s desire 
to borrow, but only the banks’ desire to borrow. The 
two are by no means identical. 
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The open market policy has not had any con- 
siderable success in directing the flow of loans and 
investment; because it affects the balances or supply 
of money (in its broadest sense) of the banks, and 
not of the business man. Both the bank rate and the 
open market policy can be effectively neutralized by 
(1) a desire on the part of the banks to remain 
liquid; (2) a flow of capital from abroad. In any 
event, the position of the banks between the central 
bank and the business men means that its influence 
can be at best only an indirect one; it can be effec- 
tively neutralized by the banks. In addition to this 
fact which is so patent at the present time in the 
United States (the member banks have two billions 
excess reserves), there has been a further compli- 
cation in the situation, the large number of bank 
failures, the number of banks having declined from 
30,000 odd in 1921, to about 15,000 today; a decline 
due mainly to over 10,000 failures in the same period 
of time. 


Furthermore, the quantity of bank loans is cap- 
able of an enormous flexibility, a result of the fact 
that bank reserves (i.e., cash or legal tender re- 
serves) may be only a small fraction of their deposit 
liabilities; and this flexibility is not directly respon- 
sible to public policy, although fraught with major 
social consequences; but to the policy of the bankers 
themselves, who ordinarily do not consult the public 
will or good in these matters. 


To achieve this responsiveness of the quantity of 
circulating media to the needs of public policy, 
which is not obtainable under the present set-up, the 
Cutting Bill proposes to do the following: (1) seg- 
regate demand from savings deposits; (2) require 
the banks to keep 100 per cent. reserves against their 
demand deposits; (3) require them to keep 5 per 
cent. reserves against their savings deposits; (4) set 
up a Federal Monetary Authority with full control 
over the supply of currency, the buying and selling 
of government securities, the gold price of the dollar; 
(5) have the F.M.A. take over enough of the bonds 
of the banks to provide 100 per cent. reserve against 
their existing demand deposits; (6) have the F.M.A. 
raise the price-level to its 1926 position and keep it 
there by buying or selling government bonds. 


What do these provisions mean? First, demand 
deposits constitute circulating media which, under 
the present set-up, are not backed 100 per cent. by 
legal tender. If an individual wishes to convert his 
demand deposit into cash, this may mean a con- 
traction of ten times that amount in the total volume 
of loans outstanding; in other words, a change in the 
composition of the circulating media means a change 
in its quantity. This is an intolerable situation, and 
causes the stresses we are already familiar with. 
The 100 per cent. reserve principle abolishes that; 
it is a matter of indifference to society under the 
new principle in what form an individual wishes to 
keep his circulating media, which is not true under 
the present system. Moreover, inflation (or deflation) 
can now be caused by banks varying the quantity 
of demand deposits; under the new system, the 
quantity of demand deposits can be varied either: 
(1) by a change in the volume of savings; or (2) the 
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buying or selling of government securities by the 
F.M.A. 

Banks will be free to lend only the savings of the 
community, which must be loaned so as not to 
sterilize the community’s savings. By buying govern. 
ment securities, the F.M.A. will issue money to the 
sellers, who will seek alternative forms of invest. 
ment, thus encouraging investment; or will spend 
their funds, or will deposit them as savings deposits, 
in which case the banks will loan them; or wil] 
retain them as idle demand deposits. Only in this 
last case will the F.M.A.’s desire to aid production 
be nullified. This is the weak point in the proposal; 
the difficulty of controlling the velocity of money 
and of demand deposits. It is, however, better to be 


faced with this difficulty only, than with this one | 


and in addition with the obstinacy of the banks as 
at present. 

The striking merit of the proposal is that the 
supply of the circulating media (or money) is 
directly responsive to the will of the relevant public 
authority. Its weak point is the proposal to stabilize 
the 1926 price-level. With or without the proposal 
to stabilize the 1926 price-level, it remains the most 
powerful weapon as yet devised to make the supply 
of money immediately responsive to public policy; 
a far better situation than the present, where it is 
only mediately responsive to public policy. It is an 
insufferable tyranny to permit a small group of men 
to escape the social responsibilities of their actions 
which may be so direful for the common weal. 

However revolutionary it may sound (perhaps 
merely because it is unfamiliar), whatever lacunae 
there may be in it, it must be repeated that this 
proposal is the only one which permits complete 
responsiveness of the supply of money to some pre- 
arranged public policy. It does not solve the problem 
of deciding what the public policy should be, it pro- 
vides the mechanism for carrying it out. We must 
remember that the existing banking system plus a 
superadded central bank have demonstrated con- 
clusively their ineffectiveness for purposes of con- 
trol. And if the bankers protest at this curtailment 
of their powers, let them remember: Volentem 
diducunt, nolentem trahunt. 





SONNET 


Now, when the wanton flame of Love burns low, 
Dimmed by the incandescence of our age, 

Our bittered wit makes Love’s long tale seem slow 
A faded story from a yellowed page. 

But I have plucked Love’s overshadowed brand 
And fired the kindling of a kindred heart, 

Yet never did I dream what mad breeze fanned, 
So wild a conflagration did it start. 

Now, in the dazed and aching afterglow, 

A past in ruins, future yet untold, 

The brain unthinking will not grope to know 
What was so dearly bought or cheaply sold. 


Love’s wanton flame burns low and at its will 
I lie quiescent but consuming still. 
Epmunp Fancort. 
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Pity The Arms Maker 


UCK-RAKING has been described by an 
American author as the state of mind which 
exalts a single evil to the extent that its 
removal will appear to solve all the attendant evils. 
Senator Nye’s senatorial committee investigating the 
private manufacture of arms fits that description 
and the armament manufacturers have been con- 
verted into one hideous Atlas carrying a world of 
strife upon his shoulders. 
The du Ponts, the Driggs, the Vickers, a host of 
others, have become the international scapegoats 
and, in the public eye, the sacrifice of them will 


_ absolve all the sins of commission and omission 


against the cause of peace. Once the loathsome ex- 
crescence of the private trade in arms is wiped off 
the face of civilization, a new and happier era of 
peace on earth and good will towards men will loom 
over the horizon, it is held. 


But all this overlooks the fact that the arms 
manufacturers have not fought a lone hand; on the 
contrary, they have found much willing assistance. 
In America alone, it has transpired during the course 
of the inquiry that the several armament firms have 
not been without help in higher political quarters. 
Thus it appears that the Electric Boat Company has 
been asisted from time to time in Spain by the State 
Department, in Turkey and Peru by the Navy De- 
partment, while it has enjoyed the services of the 
American Ambassador at Rio de Janeiro in obtaining 
contracts in Brazil. In 1930 Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Jahncke assured Representative John Til- 
son that he would assist in securing contracts for the 
Electric Boat Company, while that firm has claimed 
the credit for the election of Representatives J. W. 
Martin and Franklin Fort to the House Rules Com- 
mittee as well as for the passage of the second de- 
ficiency bill in 1929, The Driggs Ordnance and En- 
gineering Company has had the help of the War 
Department in Poland and that of Commander J. P. 
Strong of the Navy Department in supplying Colom- 
bia with arms during her conflict with Peru. The 
du Pont Corporation appears as a regular contribu- 
tor to both party chests since 1919, and presumably 
it did not cast its bread upon the troubled waters of 
party politics without the hope of a return. 

That the arms manufacturers, representing as 
they do a significant part of the national considera- 
tions of self-defence, have been met more than half 
way by their respective governments is also appar- 
ent from the futility of the various attempts made 
in the direction of control. When Great Britain 
sponsored an arms embargo during the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, it was made active against both 
China and Japan and, as the former country lacks 
manufacturing facilities, the intent not to displease 
Japan was obvious. Even during the brief existence 
of the embargo, the armament manufacturers with 
their foreign branch firms lost little by it. Similar 
conditions existed in the prohibition of the shipment 
of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay during the Chaco 
war; Bolivia did not possess an armaments factory; 
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Paraguay did. As it was, Japan and Germany re- 
fused to enforce their part of the embargo and the 
project died a natural death. These cases illustrate 
the further difficulty of enforcing any facile solution 
of the problem of control of the international trade 
while there are still countries which do not produce 
their own instruments of self-defence; the most en- 
lightened scheme may simply degenerate into a 
means of imperialistic subjugation unless it is ac- 
companied by a wider political settlement. 

Whatever may have been the vices of the arms 
makers—and there is no reason to condone them— 
it is quite apparent from the disclosures made be- 
fore the Senate Committee that the ‘Merchants of 
Death’ have simply been carrying on their profes- 
sion according to the accepted rules of the game. 
And this, too, with the sub rosa sanction of their 
national governments. It happens that they turn out 
machine guns and not shirts; the competitive meth- 
ods are essentially the same, even if the results in 
the former case are more drastic. The investigation 
might well save itself from the charges of much- 
raking as defined by extending its scope to the ac- 
tivities of the oil, coal, and rubber and other inter- 
ests competing for markets. 

But to pursue the investigation as such to its 
logical conclusion is not to guarantee the advent 
of world peace for all time. The question insistently 
resolves itself into one of politics. Merely nationa- 
lizing the manufacture of arms, for instance, does not 
solve the wider problem, for it would remove only 
an irritant and not a cause of war. If the German 
Government owned the Thyssen works instead of 
the Thyssen works owning the German Govern- 
ment, the Nazis would not necessarily become doves 
of peace. Nor would placing the Italian arms firms 
in the hands of Mussolini put an effective damper 
upon that country’s ambitions for aggrandizement. 
Japanese arsenals are largely government ones, but 
the Japanese arms business is among the most ag- 
gressive. 

To operate successfully, as they have operated, 
arms manufacturers must have a background of war 
conditions. Their practices will only be eliminated 
to the extent that trade policies are remade, eco- 
nomic imperialism abolished, political nationalism 
softened and democracy made a reality. The Senate 
investigation has aroused an effective public senti- 
ment. If that sentiment is simply ‘anti-private-arms- 
manufacture’ it will be of little avail; if, however, it 
accepts the further implications of ensuring peace, 
the inquiry will have performed a real service. The 
arms manufacturers deserve to be scapegoats, but 
they cannot stand alone. 





Denying Professor Underhill’s charge in the 
September issue of the Forum, that his fertile 
imagination was responsible for the idea of the 
‘C.C.F. brain-trust’, G.V.F., the ‘genial and likeable 
cynic’ of the Winnipeg Free Press, writes that the 
‘“C.C.F. brain-trust” was first heard by me on the 
lips of Comrade Spry and Comrade Reid.’ 
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In Defence of the Senate 
By JAMES H. GRAY 


O advance the idea that the Canadian Senate 

is the best hated of all Canadian institutions 

will undoubtedly provoke a lusty wail of pro- 
test from members of our congregation whose pet 
aversions lean toward the chartered banks, or to- 
ward the Communist party. One fact, however, is 
enough to silence the dissenters. While the red- 
baiters and the reds both number their protagonists 
by the thousands, the raillery against the Senate 
goes noisily on without a single voice arising to 
defend it. The political scrap-heap! Our subsidized 
asylum for broken down politicians! Our national 
old folks’ home! Thus, and worse, does the citizenry 
love to describe this once venerable body of public 
men! 

Of the inmates themselves, little need be said. 
To the average Canuck the very word Senator has 
derisory implications. 

‘And what,’ he asks himself at once when the 
name of Senator Sagebrush is mentioned, ‘was his 
racket? Was he a railway contractor or a war-time 
purveyor of meat to the soldiers?’ If the right ans- 
wer is not forthcoming he will attribute the Sena- 
torship to a life-long and undeviating loyalty to 
party discipline and dismiss the subject from his 
mind. 

The reason for our national pastime of sneering 
at the Senate has its basis, I suspect, in a funda- 
mental misconception of the real object of that body. 
As an aid to government of, by, and for the people, 
it is obviously as out-moded as the Legislative Coun- 
cils of antiquity. But as a face-saving device for 
two-timing politicians it is worth its weight in gold. 
It is the only instrument yet invented which en- 
ables them to serve a dozen masters simultaneously. 
Year in and year out it takes the blame for the 
House of Commons and keeps the members overly 
supplied with specious alibis with which to allay 
the wrath of the long-suffering voters. 

Without the Senate the Canadian politician 
would have a weary road to travel, for there is a 
wide streak of insanity in our national make-up 
which compels us to take politics and politicians 
with a tomb-like seriousness. We regard each elec- 
tion as the approach of the millennium and hasten to 
the polls to cast our votes for the party which has 
made the most flamboyant promises. The party 
leader, eager to assuage our hunger for hokum, out- 
does himself and lands the jobs, only to discover 
to his sorrow that his anteroom is knee-deep in 
representatives of warring factions who are there 
to demand that immediate steps be taken to redeem 
the pledges so generously dispensed. 

No matter what course he chooses to follow he 
will find it strewn with susceptible toes, upon some 
of which he must inevitably tread. At this point the 
Senate enters, cast in the réle of scapegoat, to lead 
him safely from the labyrinth. How well it enacts 
its part may be illustrated by a few of the recent 
occurrences of kind. 
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Regardless of what the rest of us may think of 
them, the Puritans have votes and they are part. 
cularly pestiferous. They, when time hangs heavily, 
delight in forming themselves off into committes 
and descending upon the capitals of the land t 
acquaint the solons with the dreadful doings of the 
cohorts of the Anti-Christ. They are forever getting 
into the hair of councillors in the hinterland by 
they have long since ceased to annoy the residents 
on The Hill. The Senate looks after them very 
effectively. Only recently it received favourable 
notices for rescuing the House from the clutches of 
a gang of crack-pot moralists who wanted to outlaw 
race track gambling. The House, in order to corral 
the reformers’ votes, obligingly passed the necessary 
legislation and the Senate, with a weather eye on 
the gamblers’ votes and on the requirements of the 
provincial tax gatherers, just as obligingly chloro- 
formed it. 

Similar in technique was the handling of dear old 
section 98 of the criminal code. It will be recalled 
how, prior to the inauguration of Mr. Bennett, the 
House followed a delightful annual custom of going 
through the motions necessary to repeal the section. 
But the steadfast refusal of the Senate to acquiesce 
kept the statute on the books. Just in case, we may 
presume, the occasion ever arose when it would 
again be necessary to invoke it against an uprising 
hoi polloi. The members, thus, could pose as loyal | 
friends of labour while angling for the working- [7 
class vote, and the party organizers could confi- 
dently approach their industrialist supporters with 
appeals for donations for the habitually empty war 
chests. 

The first sweepstakes bill, however, necessitated 
more subtle treatment. Had it been introduced in 
the House the members would have been damned no 
matter how they voted. To support the bill would 
be to thumb their noses at the organized religious 
opposition. To oppose it would cost a good many 
votes in the ranks of the buyers of sweepstake tic- 
kets. The Senate saved the day by grabbing the 
bill and killing it before it could get to the House. 
Truly it is a wonderful, if unappreciated, machine 
for dragging the patriots out of political mud-holes. 
That they are so lacking in good sense as to dive 
headlong in again is certainly no fault of their 
rescuer. 

But these, and kindred, examples of benign 
skullduggery dwindle into insignificance when cam- 
pared to the senatorial committee’s masterful hand- 
ling of the Beauharnois inquiry of mephitic memory. 
Had an honest attempt been made to get to the root 
of the matter a sizable heap of soiled linen would 
have been exposed in both closets. This was a con- 
summation too horrific for the tender-minded Sena- 
tors to contemplate, so they led the probe up a con- 
venient dark alley and black-jacked it. There, 
despite an unholy uproar in the public prints, it 
stayed black-jacked. 

When the members of the House had recovered 
sufficiently from their fright they decamped for the 
provinces and entertained the electors with long- 
worded excoriations of the Senate, which, to hear 
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them tell it, made mockery of democratic govern- 
ment. Entertained, albeit with their fingers crossed, 
with a blistering denunciation of a group of men 
who gloried in circumventing the will of the people’s 
chosen representatives. 

But the tumult, save for the continued bleating 
of Mr. Woodsworth and his friends, abated in time. 
He, guileless soul, promises that if and when he is 
elevated to the driver’s seat he will abolish the 
Senate forthwith. On the day that the honourable 
leader of the C.C.F. takes the final step toward its 
abolition, on that day, I predict, will he write finis 
to his career, and to democracy in Canada. 

Democracy in Canada, despite its manifold vir- 
tues, is almost exclusively the plaything of charla- 
tans. The Senate, composed largely of superannu- 
ated party hacks, functions as a smoke screen to 
obscure their sins from the electors. Without it the 
politicians would have to stand or fall by their 
deeds and no politician wants to run so great a risk. 
The Senate is an indispensable adjunct to democra- 
tic government, the lack of which precipitated the 
fall of democracy in Germany and Austria and 
brought chaos to France. 





Out of Chaos 
By MAX ROBIN 


T appeared, a curiosity had been pending and 
maturing in the world, over the blind circulation 
in it of the man who was a baker—curiosity ig- 

nited in the mind, or elsewhere in the body, in 
the space of the body, of one, a native of the town— 
of the world, in that one’s way, a native. 

Come to life and through childhood unknown, 
that one was like a face emerging wondering in the 
mist, rising and sinking, reeling on its way, while 
growing a body. 

He strayed in confusion, in thought chastised, 
delirious, while growing a mind. 

He drank in his straying, and was hurt by the 
ground which lured him, in chaos, to fall. A boy 
marred him, and a dog smelled him, only the earth 
now held him,—and where could he have fallen 
from the earth? 

His head clearing, outweighing his body, he 
straggled on. And the night barely sheltered his 
secret, sickening sadness. 

Another night, he found a woman, like the wind 
hilarious, and she teased him, to the earth she lured 
him, and he kissed, clasped a closed, clothed body, a 
blind embodiment, with grace prostrate, serpentine, 
creeping grace, captive, crude, inanely adamantine. 

She was too big and too happy for him, with 
none of the acrid hostility, resistance, that engenders 
strife. And as she laughed, he hiddenly cried. 

He took a girl, in whom life had been stifled— 
like the air, constantly stifled, and stifling; till only 
with her lungs she could breathe. And in the merg- 
ing of their stifled sadness, life too was stifled, no 
life being born of the merging. 
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While on earth, beneath atmosphere stifling, there 
was again a spurt—spurt of the earth, close, close 
to the earth,—with the plum remitting immaculate 
messengers into the light, and the lark in fragmen- 
tary flights of frugal animation, the pear ripening, 
precipitously falling, a mortally misshapen heap. 

And in the fields, men swung away lustily and 
sang, toiling self-forgetfully at a harvest, not their 
own. 





Defender of the Faith 


HOSE who have followed Mr. E. W. Beatty’s 

pro-amalgamation arguments—presented inter- 

mittently in various parts of Canada since the 
Duff Commission concluded its sittings—must have 
become increasingly perplexed as the spokesman for 
the Canadian Pacific has shifted his ground. 

The main thesis is always the same—that amal- 
gamation of the railways, preferably under private 
auspices, and drastic consolidation are essential pre- 
requisites to a restoration of the C.P.R. 10 per cent. 
dividend and payment of interest on the C.N.R. debt 
to the public—but the emphasis varies with the time 
and the locality. At one moment Mr. Beatty lays 
stress upon the necessity to save the taxpayer; at 
another he pictures the railway expansion which 
will one day take place in Canada, and urges 
economy as a bait to secure new credit; and while 
he proceeds with his laborious task of trying to 
create a public opinion favourable to complete 
elimination of railway competition in this country, 
other enthusiasts for the cause he is employed to 
champion make absurd proposals for formation of a 
national government to ‘solve the railway problem’. 

People are inclined to overlook the fact that Mr. 
Beatty is the employee of a great private corpora- 
tion, answerable to that corporation for his every 
move and for every public statement, and at the 
same time must make his utterances sound as if they 
are the words of one concerned exclusively with the 
future of the country. A servant of shareholders, 
many of whom have never seen Canada, he must 
nevertheless sanctify his proclamations with the ap- 
pearance of patriotism. The fact is that Mr. Beatty’s 
relationship to the Canadian public is akin to that of 
a corporation lawyer to the court before which he 
pleads—only the lawyer’s case is accepted as a one- 
sided presentation, whereas Mr. Beatty must pose 
as an impersonal observer of Canadian affairs. 

As a result he has had to over-stress the import- 
ance of the railway problem, which—vital though it 
is in many respects—is nevertheless subsidiary to 
such broad economic questions as that of restoring 
international trade. Furthermore, as the urgency to 
take action to protect the financial position of the 
Canadian Pacific becomes greater, the necessity for 
Mr. Beatty to impress Canadians with the fact that 
solution of the railway problem is a national neces- 
sity increases to a corresponding extent. As a result, 
he is in an extremely awkward position and his 
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public utterances should be judged in the light of 
his personal circumstances rather than in terms of 
the intrinsic merits or demerits of the opinions they 
reflect. Indeed, one is tempted to ask whether or not 
Mr. Beatty—an astute judge of Canadian affairs and 
of the currents of popular thought—would promul- 
gate his propaganda with such persistence at the 
present time were it not for the business necessities 
of the company whose interests he guards, and the 
legitimate obligations they place upon his shoulders. 
It would still be political suicide for a party to go to 
the country with railway amalgamation as a plank 
in its platform, and even the most ardent pro-amal- 
gamation advocates are willing to admit this fact. 


Moreover, it is evident that the provisions of the 
Duff Report are regarded by the Canadian Pacific 
management as inadequate, yet these provisions can- 
not be carried into effect without equal co-operation 
on the part of both railways. The Duff Report is de- 
signed to bring about what Mr. Beatty and his asso- 
ciates regard as a contradiction in terms—restricted 
competition; its purpose is to produce general 
economies and lessening of duplication of services 
which will cut down railway overhead to an irreduc- 
ible minimum; it envisages the advantages of control 
without either the vast disadvantages of radical re- 
organization of the present system or the creation 
of a monopoly which the report designates as un- 
desirable. And it is difficult to see how the Canadian 
Pacific management can reasonably be expected to 
enter enthusiastically into such a scheme, since suc- 
cess would weaken the company’s case for the more 
drastic reform which its spokesman, Mr. Beatty, has 
consistently urged; by the same token, it is un- 
reasonable to expect the Canadian National manage- 
ment to work toward full implementation of the re- 
port at a time when that organization is virtually 
fighting for its existence. The fact that the arbitral 
tribunal designed to settle disputes which might 
arise in the course of reorganization has never been 
invoked suggests that there have been no disputes. 
Yet railway reorganization is not taking place at the 
anticipated rate. 


It may be argued that, regarding amalgamation 
from the point of view of financial expediency and, 
as Mr. Beatty so frequently points out, in terms of 
the happiness and comfort of the present generation, 
the Canadian Pacific has a water-tight case—in other 
words, that whatever the incentive for his stand, Mr. 
Beatty’s argument is intrinsically sound. But the 
point is that the financial aspects of the railway situ- 
ation have been over-stressed, and there has been a 
tendency to minimize the broader economic and 
social disadvantages which the drastic shrinkage of 
railway facilities advocated by Mr. Beatty would 
entail. The reductions in service necessary to bring 
about the $70,000,000 a year savings estimated to 
make the step worth-while would be practicable in 
a Canadian nation docile from Halifax to Vancouver, 
and if no recompense were demanded by stranded 
communities and ruined industries. Neither does 
this estimate seem to include the costs of reorganiza- 
tion and renovation of terminal and other facilities 
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without which it would be impossible to operate th 
consolidated system. 

Mr. Beatty’s case is that of the rentier, neces. 
sarily so in view of his business affiliations; he is , 
defender of the faith—faith in the 10 per cent. diy). 
dend—and nobody can criticize his persistence in 
execution of his duty. But it is this very persistenc. 
which tends to weaken his position and the bes 
that can be said is that it is a comment, not so much 
upon his ability as a public relations man, as upon 
the degree of pressure under which he is working 


There is another point. Mr. Beatty, speaking 
before the Canadian Political Science Association, 
criticized the Duff Commission for its insistence that 
the future should not be mortgaged. What future 
does Mr. Beatty visualize? Does he not anticipate 
the emergence of a vast and complex transportation 
system, embracing railways, highways, waterways 
and airways—a system which, unless the sorry his. 
tory of Canadian railway development is to be re 
peated, must be brought into existence methodi- 
cally and co-ordinated before it has spread, as the 
railways spread, like a drunken octopus, and con- 
trolled in the interests of the community rather than 
of the investor? Does he not picture, also, a revo- 
lution in railway rolling stock, and a consequent 
revolution in trackage and terminal facilities? Asa 
Pega man of vision and experience, he must 

O SO. 


And in the light of such a contemplation, surely 
the amalgamation of our railways becomes an ex- 
pensive means of consolidating equipment which has 
already become obsolescent, in order to protect 
vested interests that are threatened as much by the 
forward march of mechanical science as they are by 
the extravagances and over-development of the 
past. 

D’Arcy Marsu. 





THE BARREN LANDS 


Awake, spring is at hand 

And the low-voiced laughter of the ptarmigan 
breaks 

The cold grey silence of the earth which lies 

Yet stark and dead beneath the leaden sky. 

The stunted trees, bush-high, are leafless yet; 

Who knows what time they will unfold their damp 
green leaves? 

Awake, the waters move, 

Uncoil like grey-skinned snakes, 

Move sinuous folds, 

Begin to flow. 

Awake, spring too awakes though slowly 

In the heart grown cold beneath the finger touch of 
chilling fears 

And laughter shatters with its silver spears 

The vast grey voiceless silence born of hate. 


THerLA Martin Douwerty. 
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The Age of Decadence 


Taken from the last Hifford Lecture of Professor Emeritus Lames 


By CLIFFORD NATHAN 


HIS is the age of reason. We are living in a 
world of peace and contentment, and it is some- 
what annoying to have to refer to an incident 
that happened centuries ago; but refer to it I must. 


A man who had been accused of a crime called 
murder stood in the centre of a large room. The 
law decreed that he was to be tried before twelve 
of his peers, and they placed in the supreme position 
a man whom they called a judge. The final decision 
usually depended on him, and it is a known fact that 
many years have been added to sentences and many 
lives lost because of this said person’s indisposition. 
Most of these men suffered from insomnia, but they 
never told what kept them awake. 


This was known as a court of justice, where the 
congenital laws were fulfilled, and where man’s con- 
ception of morality compelled him to carry out many 
strange punishments which have often given our 
thinkers so much concern. 


It was during the age of decadence (according 
to historical terminology between the years of 
Rousseau’s essay Emile, and the day the fallacy in 
Einstein’s theory was discovered) and the depraved 
humans, whom we are unfortunately forced to 
recognize as our progenitors, waited eagerly for the 


ultimatum that would send a fellow to his death. 
‘Hateful anachronistic atavism’ it was later called by 
a neo-Martinian. 

There was a group who ruled in those primitive 
days. They were called capitalists, a name which is 
of dubious etymology and still more ambiguous 
meaning. It was this class who were at the head of 
things and the wars, social strifes, and class hatreds 
were inevitably traced back to them. One can won- 
der how they were tolerated. They died with the 
Ninth Era abolition of class distinctions. 

The world was in a turmoil. Not only was there 
the impending danger of war, but also strikes, 
national disagreement, international controversy, 
philosophical animosity, scientific internecine, mari- 
tal discord, street cars, automobiles, telephones, dif- 
ferent social strata, and hundreds of other things 
which are now laughed at but which then meant 
either contentment or misery. 

We of the enlightened age are not to be too cen- 
sorious concerning those unfortunates, who wrote 
about Utopian chimeras and other fatuities and con- 
sidered themselves omniscient. We must at least 
equip them with the faculty of reason, and they 
were somewhat higher than the other animals of the 
period. Some of their extant poetry shows real 
traces of prophetic vision, and many of their books 
contain quite interesting ideas. 

These men, our ancestors, crossed the oceans in 
steel structures called ships. We are told that these 
ships were considered fast when they crossed the 
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ocean in three days. Their motion was based on an 
incipient science called dynamics which we have 
long since discarded as unpractical. When we con- 
sider our recent discovery of another universe be. 
yond the seventh mathematical plane, and contem. 
plate the existence of consanguineous life on the 
planet Pilpe beyond Andromeda, and marvel at the 
speed of our ships which carry us a billion times 
faster than light, this so-called speed seems very 
slow indeed. They were even foolish enough to con- 
struct projectile-shaped objects that moved under 
water. There were waters in those primeval days, 
and they were inhabited by creatures called fish. 
These fish we are led to believe resembled our fore- 
fathers in many details. 

For the most part they were rather an arrogant 
lot, proposing ridiculous universe systems when they 
had not the slightest conception of the attributes of 
matter itself. They were rather more advanced than 
the Aristotelians (a group of philosophers who held 
that all knowledge could be brought within defini- 
tion), and their contemporaries, who believed that » 
the world was the centre of the universe, and that 
everything that was apparent to the senses was sub- 
servient to man. If they were asked the reason for 
the existence of all the stellar bodies, they pro- 
pounded, as did the men of the Fifth Era, many non- 
sensical and perfectly inexplicable metaphysical 
theories which enshrouded truth and contrived to 
delude the susceptible human for many thousands 
of years to come. 


There were also men who strove to bring the 
universe under the laws of geometry; who made 
many propositions proving that this was that, and 
that that was that because it was a corollary of this. 
It was brought to their notice many times by more 
astute thinkers that they were merely wandering 
in circles, but these more astute ones were treated 
as iconoclasts, and their non-acceptance of the estab- 
lished laws was considered to be a mental aberra- 
tion. They placed most of these truth seekers in 
thick brick enclosures which they called asylums— 
that is, of course, if Syplus, the Historian, and his 
super-penetrator has not lied. 


There were present in the world at that time 
many infinitesimal creatures who were given many 
names and placed in categories. These little 
creatures were really the greatest menace to man- 
kind and there was a group called physicians and 
bacteriologists who attempted to destroy these little 
things with very poor success. They knew very 
little and were looked at cynically by others who 
knew still less. They were for the most part 
humanitarians, and they worked indefatigably, but 
as is to be expected their knowledge was general- 
ized, and in the fifty years or so that they lived little 
could be done. 
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Their father was called Hippocrates. This sage 
stated definitely that there were some things he did 
not understand, and thereby concluded that there 
was a reason for it. After a few thousand years of 
research the Fifth Era medicine men declared un- 
equivocally that Hippocrates was right, and the 
august father’s hypothesis became an ascertained 
fact. Here again is another example of a change 
from a homogeneous to a heterogeneous. 


Now we come to the different conceptions of deity 
or ultimate reality. Their ontological nomenclature 
is rather obscure but we have picked up such names 
as: realism, idealism, monism, materialism, psycho- 
theism, monotheism, polytheism, anthropomorphism, 
pluralism, dualism, and hundreds of others that have 
since been superannuated. But what is now obso- 
lete was the basis of philosophy for fifteen thousand 
years, and in all fairness we should be respectful of 
those men who fought for what they thought was 
the truth even though it was so infinitely beyond 
their comprehension. Since then all these primeval 
theories have been refuted to the satisfaction of one 
and all, even though we are somewhat in doubt re- 
garding Hpxesseres’ postulate (a belief of the Seven- 
teenth Era scientists based on the discovery of a new 
calculus, that the universe is finite). 


Naturally these men were possessed of different 
faculties than ourselves. A most peculiar organ was 
what they called tongue. It was used to enable them 
to communicate with one another. This form of 
communication, which was extremely noisy, con- 
sisted of emanations from the lungs and larynx. We 
are told that they recited poetry aloud and sang to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments, and are 
somewhat inclined to agree with the Barbarians, an 
earlier race than the ones we are discussing, who 
cut off the tongues of their captives and ate them on 
their holy days. If our penetrator does not deceive 
us they were the most horrible things imaginable, 
and when emotionally aroused these primitives 
would give vent to their feelings in wild noises, 
usually accompanied by gesticulations and hideous 
facial contortions. 


We think nowadays that the worst vice of these 
ancient animals was their inveterate dogmatism. 
Every man who could think decided at one time or 
the other that he had the perfect universe system 
at his fingertips. Once in this condition not all the 
logicians in the world could convince him that he 
was mistaken. One individual called Spencer de- 
cided that his theory embraced everything that 
was perceptible either intuitively, intellectually or 
sensorially, and he spent the best part of his life 
dictating to an amanuensis, complaining that the 
world was ungrateful, and that his theory was the 
greatest since.... Here the cosmic process of Mag- 
lamatization interfered with the frequency waves, 
and the name on the spectrohelia-graphoscopename 
was obliterated. 


But we must return to our subject. The theme, 
ladies and gentlemen, at the beginning of this lecture 
was the remarkable defence of a primitive human 
on being accused of murder. 
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The judge coughed several times, and when he 
saw that the defendant took little notice informed 
him that he should either speak or forever remain 
silent. The accused looked at the judge. ‘Your 
honour,’ he said, ‘I am accused of murder, but since 
the scientists tell us that we are composed of origi- 
nal atoms, since there is not one mite of energy in 
existence that was not from the beginning of time it 
follows that nothing has been destroyed. Since the 
physicists affirm this fact; since they have proven 
the law of the conservation of energy; since there is 
no such thing as motion nor good nor evil save as a 
psychological condition; since the idealists deny the 
existence of matter, and others the existence of 
mind, it follows that there is no such thing as the 
dagger I used to kill the deceased. I could not have 
thrown it because there is no such thing as motion, 
and the dead man never lived because there is no 
such thing as time, and even if he did he is not dead 
because there is no such thing as death, and even if 
there is, the Bible says that we shall all be punished 
for our sins by someone higher than ourselves, and 
I do not think it fair that I should be punished twice. 

‘Therefore, gentlemen, if thought depends on an 
external environment, motion on bodies, laws on 
nothing but metaphysical postulates, existence on 
the receptivity of our senses, soul on body, body on 
the vacant space between electrons and protons, 
protons and electrons on the laws of attraction and 
repulsion. ...’ Once again the super-penetrator fails 
us and the rest is blurred. 

ok * * 

HE professor paused in his mental lecture and 

blinked at his pupils. ‘Are there any questions? 
You have been my pupils now for over a thousand 
years. I have taught you everything that I know. In 
this, my last lecture, I have tried to show you how 
lucky you are when you compare yourselves to your 
primitive ancestors. Before I dismiss the class I 
want to feel that you are all satisfied.’ He looked 
around the lyceum. ‘Is there anything, my children, 
that you do not know?’ A thought wave floated 
across the room. ‘All right, Hepus,’ said the peda- 
gogue, ‘You may communicate your question.’ 

Hepus stood up. ‘I have listened to your lectures 
for a thousand years,’ he thought. “You have shown 
me the panorama of the ages and taught me along 
with the rest everything that we could wish to know. 
But there is one thing that is not as yet clear in my 
mind.’ He paused and looked nervously around. 
Obviously he was ill at ease. 

‘Yes, Hepus, yes, Hepus,’ the venerable teacher 
encouraged. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Please, teacher,’ thought Hepus, ‘What is this 
thing called life?’ 





EPITAPH FOR A GOSSIP 


There is no scandal she can hear, 
There is no secret she can tell. 
Her serpent-tongue is silent now, 
There are no secrets down in Hell! 
Bertram A. CHAMBERS. 
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About Edueation 
By C. J. EUSTACE 


HERE are so many theories of education that 

one refrains, if one is wise, from adding to them. 

Yet education, of all matters, is an intensely 
fundamental thing, the importance of which is in no 
whit destroyed by the constant repetition of the 
statement by those who are preoccupied with its 
problems. 


We are venturing to question, in the scope of this 
brief treatment, a number of doubtful hypotheses 
which are taken for granted by educationists both in 
the Dominion of Canada and elsewhere. The first 
of these is that education is primarily a progressive 
matter, and that every boy and girl can, in the cur- 
rent vernacular, ‘take it?s Many cogent arguments 
can be advanced to disprove this theory. One of the 
regrettable phobias of modern thinkers is their de- 
sire to extend this rudimentary education to every- 
body—to Indians, to primitive peoples, to the stupid 
and the dull as well as to the studious and the bril- 
liant. They seem to assume that human nature is a 
fixed quantity, whose tendencies and capabilities 
can be welded either into some extravagant form of 
nationalism (witness the obvious examples of our 
day!), or into a form of social consciousness which 
will miraculously transform the face of the earth, a 
consciousness built up by the inculcation of healthy 
habits and right thinking—whatever the latter may 
be! 

It is a common thing to hear advocates of this 
type of education laud the Mexican Government for 
its attempts to impose an atheistic state culture upon 
an essentially primitive people. The Mexican peas- 
ant, despite his unkempt appearance, will surely 
always retain an individuality, a trait which is 
altogether his own. Is it not better for him to remain 
a child of nature, a simple farmer in whom is blended 
a naturally primitive art and a colourful warm per- 
sonality, than that he should become (if it is pos- 
sible!) one of our dreadfully efficient, rigid, and dull 
products of standardized state education? He will 
most likely always be more interested in his potatoes 
and tobacco, than he will be in learning the first two 
acts of Hamlet off by heart. It is better so, for he 
will be a more useful member of the society to which 
he belongs, and what is more important still—a 
much happier individual. The example is not with- 
out its parallels in other countries. 


This type of education has its roots buried deep 
in a fallacious philosophy with which we, who repre- 
sent freedom and the inalienable rights of men, are 
contending. This philosophy is that man exists 
primarily for the sake of the State, and not the State 
primarily for the sake of men! 


* * * 


O return once again to the subject of education, 
it is by no means apparent from a study of our 
modern curricula, with what education is con- 
cerned. Our boys and girls are taught to read and 
write. They become acquainted, in a somewhat 
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roundabout way, with arithmetic and its uses, 
Geography is taught together with judicious doses of 
history, as carefully expurged as are the school 
editions of Shakespeare, and the two are combined 
in the most modern courses of study under the some. 
what nebulous term ‘social sciences’. 

With regard to the teaching of history, it is ob. 
vious from a perusal of the latest textbooks, that 
precedence is being given to economic aspects. The 
deeds of our forebears, motivated by their lusts and 
passions — an interpretation in which there is ex. 
pressed, surely, a profound reason for teaching his. 
tory!—are represented as being shaped by economic 
exigencies. There is a naive blend of Marxism in all 
our more modern textbooks, and this again is but 
another trend of the day. There are various opinions 
as to whether this is an ominous trend, or otherwise, 
It is, in any case, a fact. 

Vital education, that is to say, the graded period 
of studies which are commenced in the first year of 
high school, and terminated in the case of the more 
fortunate ones in university, and by the less for- 
tunate in the hard school of the world, consists of 
some smattering of a foreign language which is con- 
tinued for two or three years, and then discarded by 
the majority of students forever. Much stress is 
laid upon science, and our boys and girls are enter- 
tained delightfully in gorgeously equipped class- 
rooms, with test-tubes and retorts. As a result of 
their experiments they learn a wholesome respect 
for empirical conclusions, and a somewhat dispro- 
portionate opinion of the uses of science in solving 
each and every problem of life. 

The average high-school student is not taught 
enough of any language to make it useful to him, nor 
is sufficient science taught to enable him to use it to 
any practical advantage in later years. Furthermore, 
in the past (for we are promised better things in the 
future) a system of rigidly imposed textbooks has 
been enforced, which leaves the student with only a 
partial and very inadequate idea of both languages 
and science. 

I have been reliably informed by more than one 
university professor, that the average high-school 
graduate in French does not know sufficient of the 
language to enable him to appreciate, let alone culti- 
vate, what is undoubtedly the most brilliant and 
epoch-making literature in the world. Frequently, 
indeed, the university student is struggling to ac- 
quire the rules of French syntax and grammar dur- 
ing his first years in the seats of higher learning. By 
far the greatest number of high-school graduates 
never use the specialized knowledge they are sup- 
posed to acquire in high-school. I personally have 
never met anyone who had completed his educa- 
tion at high-school, who had either a workable 
knowledge of French, or an inkling of what mathe- 
matics was about. As for the system of working for 
examination marks only, or to complete a course in 
order to obtain the Bachelor’s degree, the system is 
carried to the heights of absurdity in America, where 
one meets B.A.’s and even M.A.’s, who retain no 
vestige of their academic culture, many of whom 
cannot even speak English correctly. Thus, for 
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instance, I am told of a graduate of an American 
university who had never heard of the English 
admiral Nelson. 

The truth of the matter is that the greatest num- 
ber of boys and girls are not qualified by natural 
endowments for even the education provided for 
them by our state-managed high schools. These, 
upon completion of their elementary school training, 
might more profitably be employed in the acquisition 
of skilled trades, or trained in artisanship, after- 
wards becoming apprentices before being allowed to 
go into business for themselves. 

I am speaking here, of course, of the average 
student. There have been and are many brilliant 
boys and girls who have benefited by their high- 
school education, or perhaps I should say in spite of 
it. The effects of applying a species of calculating 
machine to that most uncertain, delicate, and vari- 
able phenomenon—the human mind—must, by the 
very law of averages, produce a number of successes. 
The point that I have laboured to make is this—may 
it not be possible that our educationists are mis- 


taken as to the fundamental purpose of education? 
* * * 


NUMBER of constructive suggestions can be 

made. Would it not be logical, in the first 

place, to consider the end towards which 
every human life is directed? There is a broad gulf 
fixed between the intellect and the heart, and this 
is probably one of the reasons why educationists 
pay so much attention to the ‘how’ of education, and 
so little attention to the ‘why’. In what, one may 
justifiably ask, does human happiness consist? 
Surely more in the satisfactory relations of human 
contacts, than in the acquisition of what are termed 
in pedagogical language ‘skills’. 

There are signs that our leading educationists 
and teachers, as well as a substantial number of 
parents, are seriously concerned over the problem 
of teaching conduct. The inculcation of moral prin- 
ciples, the application of a reasonable discipline are 
phases of modern education that are causing grave 
difficulties to the disciples of behaviouristic psy- 
chology—and it is this psychology which dominates 
practically all our North American education today. 

I do not wish to digress too often, but this psy- 
chology reduces itself, in brief, to a very dangerous 
principle. Once admitted, its logical application in 
the field of pedagogy would be disastrous. For- 
tunately it cannot be so applied because it is in an 
entirely experimental stage. The conclusion towards 
which it tends, however, is this—that we are 
creatures only of our environment, and, in the bio- 
logical field, that our behaviour is influenced by our 
physical condition. 

At first sight plausible, it becomes upon closer 
analysis not only repulsive but utterly fallacious. 
Side by side with this psychology, and closely allied 
to it, is the school of ‘self-expression’ education. 
This undisguised naturalism, in its broadest mani- 
festations, allows the children to educate themselves, 
and to correct the teachers when they infringe too 
closely upon the children’s urge to express them- 
selves. 
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It is axiomatic to point out that the full expres- 
sion of human personality requires not only a bal- 
anced application of the values of life, which many 
people do not acquire until they reach years of ma- 
turity, but a due subordination of the various func- 
tions of the nature and mind to a self-autonomy, 
which can spring only from the human conscience, 
from the ability of each human being to choose be- 
tween good and evil. The State does not sanction 
this natural ethic which exists in the depths of each 
human consciousness. The State is, in our day, at- 
tempting to do so, but state morality becomes not 
only indefensible but oppressive, as witness the 
experiments in Germany and Russia today. The 
problem must be pressed to its ultimate source — 
namely, to the origins of man himself, to his respon- 
sibilities toward God and his neighbour. 

I maintain, therefore, that the ancient method of 
the scholastics who consider first the nature of man, 
and of his place in the universe, of his object in 
living, of his preoccupation with eternity and a state 
of perfection, of the great moral laws which apply 
themselves as inexorably in the sphere of human 
conduct as they do in the sphere of nature, is the 
logical method of teaching. In other words, we must 
make some attempt to return to religious education, 
or abandon our human dignity as free creatures to 
the dictatorship of the State. 

Not only should the moral certainties be taught 
to our children, but the psychology of sanctity. I am 
not advocating that they should be taught to become 
pious little hypocrites, but surely some explanation 
of the profound truth that it is ‘love that makes the 
world go round’ could be conveyed to them in an 
intelligible manner. This, indeed, seems to be the 
only basis upon which our present civilization, 
which was originally based upon Christian ethics and 
morality, can survive. I do not need to enlarge upon 
the outbreak of crime over the entire English- 
speaking world, of the utter ruthlessness and lack of 
human decency which characterizes the modern 
criminal, of the ever growing number of delinquent 
children and youthful criminals in our midst, to 
stress the point that a morality founded upon state 
expediency, good habits, or beautiful thoughts, is 
inadequate. Christianity is something more dynamic 
than this! 

* * 

PART, however, from the serious question of 
the right orientation of an educational philoso- 
phy, which our present educational system 

ignores completely — or perhaps I should say, 
flavours with a slightly unctuous patriotism — the 
present method of dragooning boys and girls through 
high-school is anything but desirable. 

Let us suggest, for instance, that instead of de- 
ciding to drop Latin from the curriculum, the teach- 
ing of Latin be extended slightly beyond its present 
scope, which allows for only a finicky fiddling with 
a few Augustan authors. Let us suppose that those 
children learning Latin, were carried into the realms 
of a civilization that was not unlike our own at the 
present time. Suppose, for instance, that Greek and 
Roman history was learned, the Latin writings of 
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high-school waste their time carrying out exper. 
ments and coming to conclusions which, by the time 
they leave school, are outmoded and useless in the 
scientific world. Whereas a sound knowledge of 
mathematics provides a structure of permanent 


the early Christian fathers studied, with one or two 
carefully selected books by the great mediaeval 
writers. Why is it that the mediaeval ages are con- 
sistently dubbed ‘the Dark Ages’, whereas in reality 
they gave to the world a type of community life 
which puts any modern programme of social revo- knowledge that can be utilized in research work at 
lution to shame, and which apart from its hygienic any time. 
disadvantages which were a product of the times, * * * 
has never since been excelled? What of the great F : , ; 
mediaeval guilds, about which we hear scarcely a ~s pe rg Na ni o- baka te be 
word in our textbooks, but which gave to the world 6 = eon ao d ga gh ig of the 
the nucleus of all modern business, and which pro-: Psi a a -d le adiom aut tom oes an ba 
duced many of the great English commercial houses, ee sh od _ hi Ait wos Wines is o heeiie Pe 4 
trade unions and craftsmen’s fraternities, and from viecianndk Sate owledg aul which every boy and ona 
a een Pes io ~ wei and could become familiar, and our courses of study 
I would suggest a concentration upon this kind of should be dewum up wits tie punpene io waend. 
history for those boys and girls who showed an We may ride to work in an automobile, and boast 
aptitude for academic work, rather than the whole- of our trans-Atlantic telephones, but we are the 
sale discarding of a language which is not only the same at heart with our Roman, Greek, Teuton, Goth, 
basis of our own and of half a dozen European and barbarian progenitors. Our children, like theirs, 
languages, but is also the key to any intelligent love, suffer, strive, fight, struggle for position and 
understanding of the past. honour, become selfish or unselfish—in brief, con- 
In science, I would suggest a concentration upon tribute to society only to the degree in which they 
the subject of mathematics. How many children in realize their obligations to it; are happy only when 
high-school know that the importance of mathe- dealing with their neighbour as they would have 
their neighbour deal with them; are fulfilled only 


matics consists in its being the simplest science of ‘ . 
absolutes? What a wealth of fruitful conjecture and when they are orientated towards a happiness which 
transcends themselves. 


philosophical speculation is conjured up in that one 
lesson! Mathematics is the basis of all experimental Finally, there are many people who still believe, 
and with cogent reasons for doing so, that Christ 


science, and if men like Einstein and Haldane and 
Eddington did not know this fact, and understand its said, once and for all, all that possibly could be said, 
now and for all time, concerning our duty to God 


implications, as of course they do, their theories 
and to our neighbour. Surely the education of 


would not amount to anything more solid than the 
chattering of apes. Western civilization should transcend mere utilitari- 
Latin and Greek provide us, even today, with anism, should leap the narrow ideals of a materialis- 
the keys to the learning of the old world, with its tic Utopia, to concentrate upon those laws which, 
even if their intimations are shadowy and indistinct, 


treasuries of logic, of metaphysics, of dialectic and 
philosophy. Mathematics provides us with the basis remain forever engraved upon the perspective of 
the human soul. 


of all modern sciences. Half our boys and girls in 


Elmart Jonas Duane 


By ROBERT HENDERSON 


HE loading-yard crane of the Heilman Tank Porello joined Claude under the car. There was 


and Iron Works was bringing a bundle of pipe 

up to the cars, from the far end of the yard. 
Standing on the pipe-lengths, as they swung through 
the air, was the grimy figure of Wop Porello, flying 
god-like above his world of rails and steel and cin- 
ders. The crane stopped, the pipes were lowered. 
Porello hopped off before they reached the ground. 
If you didn’t hop off, you got your foot caught. 
Pipes weren’t so bad. But if you got caught by a 
load of plates, slipping when the chain slacked, that 
was bad. 


Porello saw Claude Maguire sitting under a box- 
car in the shade. 


‘What a luck if I was a foreman,’ Porello said. 
‘Hey,’ Claude called to him. ‘Come here,’ 
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a shout from the crane. 

‘Hey, you Wop!’ it said. ‘Under the box-car all 
day loafing!’ 

‘Unhook them chains, Porello,” Claude said. 

‘That Dutchy!’ said Porello. ‘Always hollering. 
All day he’s sitting in the crane hollering. What a 
luck if I was a craneman.’ 

He crawled out and started back to the pipe. 

‘Loafer and bum, ain’t it?’ the Dutchman shouted 
from the crane. He was pink and blond and very 
young. He looked quite handsome, because he 
didn’t get dirty, just sitting in a crane. 

‘Nuts, you Dutchy,’ Porello called, thumbing his 
nose. 

He turned to his work, but the chains were 
already being unhooked by a grotesque individual, 
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tall and burly, with a great mop of fiery hair. This 
person worked with speed and energy. Plainly he 
was not used to the job. But he was willing. He 
finished, looked solemnly at the Dutchman in the 
crane, and said, 

‘Take it away.’ 

He said it strangely. The phrase was new to him, 
and he was trying to make it seem that he had 
S cranes taken away as a matter of course. He dis- 

appeared, then, behind a pile of lumber, purpose in 
his gait. 

Porello went back under the box car. 

‘What you want, Claude?’ he said. 

‘Doo-ay-nee,’ said Claude, cryptically. 

He was writing in the cinders with a stick. The 
large uneven letters read D-U-A-N-E. 

‘Doo-ay-nee,’ he repeated. ‘Can you read that?’ 

‘No,’ said Porello. ‘What is she?’ 

‘A guy’s name, he says.’ 

‘Who says so?’ 

‘The guy.’ 

‘Where’s the guy?’ 

‘That’s him,’ said Claude, waving the stick at the 
strange young man’s point of disappearance. ‘Can 
you beat it? Doo-ay-nee!’ 

‘Hey, you Wop!’ the craneman shouted. “Them 
pipes you got to get up here. Get on the hook. You 
want to walk?’ 

‘Tell that guy to stop hollering,’ said Claude, the 
foreman. “Tell him the boss will hear him. Tell him 
don’t he want a little rest on a hot day?’ 


‘Beat it, Dutchy,’ said Porello. 
* * #* 


HE crane rumbled back down to the far end of 

the yard, stopping in the shade of a tree. That 

Dutchy took a drink of something he had mixed 
up in a milk bottle. That loafer Wop wouldn’t come 
for a long while. Meantime it was good to be in the 
shade, resting. 

‘What’s the new guy doing?’ Porello asked. 

‘He’s working,’ Claude said. ‘I got him painting. 
I can’t get you Wops to paint, ever. Only the Lithu- 
anians and Doo-ay-nee don’t know any better.’ 

‘Paint on a hot day, she stinks like hell,’ said 
Porello. ‘I should get sick with painting on a hot 
day!’ 

‘Doo-ay-nee, he’s going to die. I told him he don’t 
need to paint the inside of that tank until tomorrow. 
It’s all right inside a tank in the morning.’ 

‘The new guy got him done outside?’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Claude. ‘The whole damn outside, 
in one afternoon.’ 

‘That’s too much,’ said Porello. ‘I tell him he 
don’t work so damn hard.’ 

Porello walked over to the tank, where Duane 
was working. He called, 

‘Hey, you in the tank!’ 

Duane came out, paint-brush in hand. He looked 
at Porello with solemn eyes. He stood, his big 
shoulders slightly stooped, his new overalls paint- 
spattered, waiting for Porello to speak. 

‘You don’t want to paint so much,’ Porello said. 
‘You don’t want to work too hard!’ 
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‘Mr. Maguire told me to paint this here tank,’ 
said Duane slowly. There was a slight drawl in his 
voice. His expression never changed, apparently. 

‘What you think the boss say, huh?’ asked 
Porello. 

‘He said it. He said paint the tank.’ 

‘No,’ said Porello. ‘Not him. That’s Claude. 
Claude, what’s he? Foreman! The big boss, he 
come, and then he say, “New guy, paints tanks 
pretty quick. Porello, he take too much time. Por- 
ello, you fired!” That’s what he say. You shouldn’t 
paint so much. Take a little rest.’ 

‘I reckon I ain’t hired for resting,’ said Duane, 
stolidly, turning back into the tank. 

Porello looked after him. 

‘O.K., new guy. You don’t work too hard. Not 
good for you. You see.’ 

He went back to Claude. 

‘Duane, he’s going to get in good with the big 
boss,’ he said. ‘I fix him. He work too hard, that 
Duane.’ 

He pronounced it Dwah-nay. 

A train roared by on the tracks outside the yard. 

‘Jeez,’ said Claude, crawling out rapidly. “‘There’s 
the four-thirty-five already. We better get ready to 
quit.’ 

They wandered about the yard, then, for a little, 
picking up tools and laying them down, industri- 
ously carrying pieces of pipe from one spot to an- 
other, and always working closer and closer to the 
gate. 

‘That was the express,’ Claude said in passing to 
occasional labourers. 

‘Jeez!’ they would exclaim, dropping their tools, 
and meandering also. ‘Jeez. We better get ready 
to quit.’ 

‘Hey, new guy,’ Porello said, passing the tank. 
‘Quitting time.’ 

‘They blow a whistle here?’ Duane asked, emerg- 


‘Sure. Five o’clock.’ 

‘Reckon I’ll hear it then,’ said Duane, returning 
to his work. 

When the whistle blew, there were six men gath- 
ered beside the tank. They could stand behind it, 
and not be seen from the office where the big boss 
was. The tank was the only large object near the 
gate. When the whistle blew, Claude and Porello, 
the Dutchman, two Liths, and Gassey, ran for the 
gate. Outside, they slowed up and walked, lacka- 
daisically, toward the street-car tracks. 

They were followed, after a little, by Duane. He 
walked up behind them, with a rapid, rolling stride, 
heavy, like some ponderous ape, his head a little in 
advance of his body, his shoulders and arms swing- 


As he came up, Porello said, 

‘What was you hanging around for, new guy?’ 

‘Hadn’t but a little left to do,’ said Duane. ‘Fig- 
ured I’d finish, so’s not to leave it over.’ 

He rolled on past them, unevenly, silently look- 
ing at the sidewalk. 

‘He’s crazy, maybe,’ said Dutchy. 

‘Doo-ay-nee,’ Claude said. ‘That’s a good one.’ 
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‘Yah!’ said Porello. ‘Maybe he like to stay and 
have a little talk with the boss. This Dwah-nay! 
He paints the whole tank, eh? I show him!’ 


HE next morning they loaded the pipe into the 

box-car and the engine came in and took it 

away. After that Claude wandered once around 
the yard, and settled himself on the shady side of 
the tool shed. He got out a big keg of rivets, and 
then he called Porello and told him to sort them out. 
That way Porello could sit in the shade, too, and 
keep Claude company. There were a lot of rivet 
kegs around that had to go inside the shop. Duane 
was taking them in. 

‘You better get the hand truck, Doo-ay-nee,’ 
Claude said. “Them rivets is heavy.’ 

‘Reckon it’s quicker if I just tote them in,’ said 
Duane. 

He picked up a keg, and swung it to his shoul- 
der, and trudged toward the shop. 

‘He’s pretty big guy,’ said Porello, spitting. ‘He’s 
pretty tough he thinks, maybe.’ 

‘Let’s have a little fun,’ Claude said. 

‘Yah, fun!’ said Porello. ‘Tough guy, he don’t 
like fun. He like to work. Maybe he get a raise, 
huh?’ 

When Duane came back, Claude said, 

‘Where you from, Dooaynee?’ 

‘Kentucky.’ 

‘Been away from there long?’ 

‘Been away quite a spell,’ said Duane, nailing up 
another keg. 

‘Guess they have pretty big men, down in Ken- 
tucky,’ said Claude to Porello. 

‘Sure,’ said Porello. ‘Lots of tough guys, maybe, 
huh?’ 

‘If you was to carry two of them kegs in at once, 
I guess you’d be about sure for a raise, Doo-ay-nee,’ 
Claude said. 

‘Reckon I could manage two,’ said Duane, slowly. 

He picked up two kegs. They were heavy kegs, 
all right, but he picked them up and took them into 
the shop. 

‘He’s crazy,’ Claude said. 

‘Yah,’ said Porello. ‘He ain’t so crazy. I beat 
hell out of a sucker like him, maybe.’ 

‘It would take more than a Wop to beat up Doo- 
ay-nee,’ said Claude. 

“O.K.’ Porello said. ‘O.K. Sure. I get him. I 
get him good. I cut him up a little bit. Suckers like 
him, all the time working! Yah!’ 

‘That was great,’ Claude said to Duane, when he 
came back, hot and panting. 

‘Say, tough guy,’ said Porello. ‘Why you run so 
much? Sit down a little while, tough guy.’ 

‘Figure I’d best get the rest of them kegs in, 
Mr. Maguire,’ said Duane. 

‘Sure, you’ll get in good,’ said Claude. ‘You 
might be a boss, some day, if you was to carry 
enough kegs.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Duane. 

He nailed two kegs in silence. 

‘You got a lousy face,’ Porello said, suddenly. 

‘Don’t figure I could change it to suit you,’ said 


Duane. ‘My mother, she says I favour my Pa, but 
he don’t claim it.’ 

‘I think maybe I don’t like you, tough guy,’ saiq 
Porello, sneering. 

‘I don’t take very kindly to you, either, Mr. Por. 
ello,’ said Duane, unemotionally. 

He picked up his kegs and toted them into the 
shop. 

‘Guess you got told,’ said Claude. 

‘Dwah-nay, he’s a good little boy,’ said Porello, 
‘Mother, she’s got a good little baby. I bet she beat 
hell out of him if he was scrapping, maybe.’ 

‘Don’t start no fights, Porello,’ said Claude. 
‘Leave him alone. You'll get fired if you start a 
fight.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Porello. ‘Me—I’m a good little boy, 


too.’ 
* * *& 


HE next morning, there were some big plates 

to be loaded on a flat car. When Claude got 

there, it was eight o’clock sharp. Only two of 
his crew had arrived. Duane was carrying his last 
kegs into the shop, and Porello was sitting down at 
the far end, under the crane. 

‘You come early, don’t you, Kentucky?’ said 
Claude. 

‘Reckoned you’d want to get at them plates,’ said 
Duane. ‘Reckoned I'd clean up this job before they 
all got here.’ 

‘That’s fine,’ said Claude. 

Porello came up, slowly. 

‘We all work today, maybe,’ he said. 

‘Jeez, do we!’ said Claude. “Them plates has to 
be on the car by three.’ 

“You want me hooking on?’ asked Porello. 

‘Me and Doo-ay-nee, we’ll hook on,’ said Claude. 
‘You’d better land them in the car.’ 

‘Hell,’ said Porello. ‘Tough guy ought to land 
He’s strong. Hooking on, she’s easy. You got to be 
strong to land the plates.’ 

‘You want to land, Doo-ay-nee?’ asked Claude. 

‘Guess you're the one to say, Mr. Maguire,’ said 
Duane. 

‘Put tough guy on the car,’ whispered Porello. 
‘Let’s see how strong a tough guy like him is.’ 

‘Think you could do it, Doo-ay-nee?’ 

‘Reckon so.’ 

‘Ever land platgs before?’ 

‘Ain’t nothing but to swing them around length- 
ways, and take the hooks off when they’re down.’ 

‘That’s all.’ 

‘Figured that was ali, Mr. Maguire.’ 

‘O.K., Doo-ay-nee.’ 

* * 

UANE climbed on to the car, waiting to land 

the plates. The crane, at Claude’s signal, came 

lumbering down toward them. Claude and 

Porello stood on either side of the great stack of 
steel plates. 

They were heavy plates, nearly an inch thick, 
and just a little smaller than the floor of a freight 
car. They had to be picked up by hooks placed 
under the middle of them, and swung carefully over 
to the car, and then lowered. The man on the car 
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steadied them as the crane let them down, and then 
unhooked them. They were great, unwieldy things, 
and they balanced precariously on the two hooks, 
and if they fell on you, it was too damn bad. Some- 
times they only cut off part of you, if they fell side- 
wise. If they caught you flat, they probably killed 
| you. The Liths wouldn’t work on the plates, be- 
cause they were afraid, but Porello wasn’t afraid, 
and Claude always hooked on, which wasn’t the part 
of the job where the plates were likely to slip. 

The hooks dangled, and dropped to the plates. 
Claude took one and Porello took one. Even the 
hooks were so heavy that one man could hardly 
manage each of them. Claude and Porello fitted the 
lugs under the first pair of steel plates. The crane 
lifted them a little, so that they could tell if they 
were balanced. Then they moved over to Duane on 
the car. 

They came down slowly, and Duane, catching 
one end of the plates in both hands, swung them 
even with the car. 

‘That’s just fine,’ he said. ‘Let them down, now, 
Mr. Dutch.’ 

They dropped. Duane kicked the hooks, the lugs 
slipped out, and the hooks flew up again, and back 
to Claude and Porello. 

Again they took them. Claude fitted his. Por- 
ello glanced back at Duane on the flat-car. 

‘Tough guy!’ he muttered. 

As he slid the hook under the plate, he picked 
up a little chip of wood, and fitted it between the 
hook lug and the plate. 


‘Up a little,’ called Claude. 

The plates groaned and lifted. 

‘Take him away!’ said Porello. 

The plates sailed away. 

‘Don’t get in such a hurry,’ said Claude. “Them 
things ain’t balanced, maybe.’ 

The plates neared the flat-car, and began to come 
down. They were acting strangely. They came down 
at an angle. Duane reached up, ready to catch the 
end. Then the plates began to slip, sidewise on the 
hooks. Duane waited, stolidly. 

Suddenly Claude yelled, and as he did so, the 
Dutchman swore, and threw his lever violently. The 
plates jerked, hung, momentarily, and then crashed 
down on to the cinders beside the flat car. 

Claude started toward the car, cursing. 

‘T told you not to send them away, you god damn 
Wop!’ he said. 

‘Nuts, Claude,’ said Porello. “That sucker he get 
a close shave, huh?’ 

Duane stood still on the flat-car, looking at Por- 
ello. There was no expression on his face. He just 
stood there. 

‘You got to take your time,’ Claude was saying, 
standing beside the big plates on the ground. ‘That’s 
what happens if you don’t take your time.’ 

Then Duane, still without anger in his look, 
climbed slowly down from the car, and stood again 
for a minute, looking at Porello. 

‘Reckon we can get them back up right away, 
Mr. Maguire,’ he said, not looking at Claude. 
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Then he ran at Porello, swaying heavily, and 
gathering momentum as he went. 

When Claude and the two Liths had pulled 
Duane off Porello, Duane said, impassively, 

‘Figured maybe I'd kill him.’ 

‘You damn near did,’ said Claude. 

‘No, sir. Figured they’d have the law on me.’ 

He turned placidly back to where the plates were 
lying. 

‘Have to hustle right fast,’ he said. ‘Reckon we 
can get them loaded, though, Mr. Maguire. Don’t 
you worry none.’ 

* x * 
HILE they were bandaging Porello, the big 
boss came out. 
‘You!’ he said to Duane. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Have you read the company rules?’ 

‘Guess I have, sir.’ 

‘Do you know what they say about fighting?’ 

‘Don’t rightly recall, sir.’ 

‘Well, they forbid it. I’m afraid it’s a little late 
for you to discover that. The timekeeper will give 
you your ticket.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘What’s your name?” 

‘Elmart Jonas Duane, sir.’ 

‘All right. Get out.’ 

‘Yes, sir. You didn’t want me to help Mr 
Maguire load them plates?’ . 

‘No, I did not. We can’t keep men like you 
around. Get out.’ 

‘Reckon you ought to know what you want, sir,’ 
said Duane, turning and rolling heavily toward the 
office. 

Claude watched him go. He shook his head. 

‘Jeez!’ said Claude. ‘Elmer Jonah Doo-ay-nee! 
Don’t that beat hell?’ 





ACID 


Time is an acid, searing 
Man and his steel and stone. 
Always the end is nearing— 
Time will be King alone! 


SURRENDER 


I saw a dying man, with two fists clenched, 
Hold on to Life with gasping breath. 

He shuddered once and quickly wrenched 
His fists apart and welcomed Death. 


THE GHOST 


Death, they say, is a bearded man, 

Dusty with age and the long years’ grime. 
They lie! He is no other than 

The wandering ghost all men call Time. 


Bertram A. CHAMBERS. 
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AUTUMN READING 


What more tempting than a cheery 
grate fire and one of these new 
books of biography, history, travel 
or economics ? ae ee ce 


* LLOYD GEORGE’S WAR MEMOIRS, 
2nd Series, 2 Volumes 


By David Lloyd George - - - - $6.00 
In these new volumes of his fascinating memoirs, Lloyd 
George, with characteristic candour, discusses the person- 
alities of the first National Government, the removal of the 
submarine menace, blunders which prolonged the war and 

other situations of which he is qualified to give us 
the ide story. 
Volume III—Ready October Ist. 
Volume IV—Ready November 15th. 


¢ THE RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR HENRY 
DICKENS, K.C.- - - - - $6.00 


This volume of recollections written by Dickens’ last sur- 
viving child is a final witness of those who knew and loved 
the famous author best. It contains one of the most vivid 
pictures of Dickens ever drawn. There are also several 
remarkable unpublished specimens of his work. 


¢ THE LIFE OF ROBERT BALDWIN 


By George E. Wilson, M.A. PhD. - - $2.50 

Published, “‘not only as a tribute to the Robert Baldwin who 
was a great protagonist of responsible government, but to 
the Robert Baldwin who never sacrificed principle to ex- 
pediency,” this book will be valued by students of Canadian 
constitutional ef and by those interested in a very 
human biography of a great Canadian. 
“The volume is exceptionally well written, being both read- 
able and interesting. telling the story of one of the most 
important periods in the history of Canada and portraying 
a great man moving a. and sincerely through that 
troublous time.”—Halifax Herald 


* CANADA’S PAST IN PICTURES 


By C. W. Jefferys, R.CA, LL.D. - - $3.00 


Both text and illustrations are ar C. W. Jefferys, whose 
beautiful line drawings of histori subjects are unmatched. 
Fifty full-page drawings illustrate outstanding events in 
Canadian history; each is accompanied by a page or more 
of description. The book is large size, 942 by 1214 inches, 
so that the pictures are suitable for fr - It will make 
an important and attractive addition to any library. 


* TORONTO DURING THE FRENCH 
REGIME 

By Percy J. Robinson, M.A., LL.D. - - $8.00 
“Based on a careful, scientific perusal of the old records 
and books of travel, as on a thorough study of valuable new 
material which Mr. Robinson has discovered, this book is 
well documented and liberally provided with excellent maps, 
some of which are rare. It is exceedingly attractive so far 
as external appearance is generally concerned, this fact 
be: due in no small degree to . Jefferys’ charming 
sket "Canadian Historical Review. 


* DOWN IN NOVA SCOTIA 


By Clara Dennis - - + - - $2.50 
In delightfully informal fashion the author writes of the 
towns, hills, valleys and her experiences motoring through 
this picturesque vince by the sea. Historic spots are 
made to live in one’s memory by the v inter 
counts of early days, some of them told as they were r 
to the author by old-timers. A book which will make you 
want to fill up your tank with gasoline or board the 
train and go to see Nova Scotia for yourself. (Illustrated 
with photographs by the author. 


* HAVING CROSSED THE CHANNEL 


By M. X. Boulestin - - - - = $2.00 
A delightful de to the hundred and one quiet holidays 
to be enjoy after the Channel has been crossed. e 
author eschews the usual cosmopolitan hotel, which is the 
same everywhere, and describes the little towns, the busy 
market-places, the quiet cafés. He deals with the picturesque 
Basque country and other unfrequented parts of France and 
Soom Beautifully illustrated, this makes an attractive gift 


¢ THE NEW DEAL IN CANADA 


By Eric Harris - - - - - = $125 


The author, who is manager of a large industry in Ontario, 
herein presents a logical programme for reform within the 
existing capitalistic system. 

“Major Harris describes his ‘New Deal’ and ‘Controlled 
Capitalism’ and he makes his exposition of it in a spirit so 
temperate, so judicial, so reasonable, and supports it with 
arguments so soundly reasoned and cogent, t it should 
make a profound appeal. It is well worth the reading of 
Americans because the conditions considered and the reme- 
dies proposed are very similar to our own problems at this 
moment.”—New York Times Book Review. 


¢ THE FIRST WORKERS’ GOVERNMENT 


By G.R. Mitchison - - - - = = $1.50 


This author takes a look into the future and gives us his 

idea of the next Socialist Government in England. He de- 

scribes the circumstances of a General Election in 1936, its 

result, the imaginary leaders who composed the new Govern- 

ment, their programme, how they carried it out, and how it 

a ie new times to Henry Dubb, the average British work- 
man. 


° A GUIDE TO MODERN POLITICS 
By G. D. H. Cole and M. L. Cole - - $175 


World Chaos and The Intellig 

Today. It is divided under the following hea : da- 
tions, Political ree, Political Machinery, ternational 
Politics, Political Principles, Some Underlying Political Prob- 
lems, Political Theories. 


See these at your booksellers 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
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Tue ComInc AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by George 
Soule (Macmillans in Canada; pp. x, 314; $3.00). 
HIS book surveys the contemporary American 
situation. Hitherto few such surveys can claim to 

have steadfastly adhered to the scene itself and 

eliminated entirely from consideration the ethical 
desirability or otherwise of a new social order. It 
is the great merit of Mr. Soule that he sticks to the 
scene itself and does not indulge in ethical rhetoric. 

The Coming American Revolution first sets up 
criteria of revolutions from the analysis of the Puri- 
tan, American, French, and Russian Revolutions, 
and these criteria, the author finds, fit the economic, 
social, and intellectual changes in the United States 
of the past few years. On this basis he considers 
alternative programmes for the future and their 
adequacy for the solution of our present difficulties. 

What is a revolution? It is not a mere palace 
intrigue or an opera bouffe, ad la South America, but 
is the consequence of changes in the underlying 
economic forces of production, the effect of which is 
the rise to power of a new class. Changes in law, 
social customs, and ideas, occur after, and as a conse- 
quence of the underlying material changes of society, 
and when these changes have occurred, generally 
to the accompaniment of violence, people recognize 
that a revolution has taken place. But violence, of 
which reactionaries speak with such abhorrence, 
comes after the rising class has already succeeded 
to a substantial degree of power which it uses in 
defence of their already long existent rights. For 
example, in the decade before the American Revo- 
lution, the American colonists considered the Navi- 
gation Acts practically as dead letters and they acted 
pretty much as they pleased against the governors, 
who in effect were the agents of the British ruling 
class. After the Seven Years’ War, the British 
rulers, realizing that they had lost their power in 
America, made valiant but belated attempts to re- 
cover it. As a result of attempts such as the Stamp 
Act and similar measures, the colonists, sensing a 
threat to their already long established and de facto 
rights, resorted to violence in their defence. 

A revolution generally begins by a division 
among the ruling classes themselves, the more far- 
sighted of whom, seeing society in a state of decay, 
seek to avert catastrophe by eleventh-hour reforms, 
which, from their inadequacy and from their sabo- 
tage by the remainder of the ruling class, fail, and 
their failure strengthens the very forces making for 
social decay. In consequence the rift gradually 
spreads right down to the lowest classes of society. 
In this decaying social order, the intellectuals, often 
at bitter odds among themselves as regards con- 
structive measures, but vying with one another in 
ridiculing the old social order, play a large part in 
hastening the destruction of the old régime. 
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Of the underlying changes which have been re- 
flected in the growing incompetence of the ruling 
classes to govern, the most important has been the 
technical advances in industry making imperative 
more rapid readjustments in the economic and social 
organization of society. But this very technical ad- 
vance has led to a concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, and the few, instead of acting in a 
way conducive to rapid readjustment, act in exactly 
the opposite way, intensifying both booms and de- 
pressions. Then, too, the decrease in the rate of 
growth of the population means that industry can 
no longer depend upon a growing population. Shifts 
in the character of occupations, growth in numbers 
and importance of new classes—the proletariat, the 
white-collared classes, and technicians—correspond 
with the declining importance of doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, and business men. 

Mr. Soule’s analysis of the Hoover and Roosevelt 
régimes is one of the best parts of his book. Mr. 
Hoover believed that fear was the basis of the de- 
pression; his declarations that prosperity was just 
around the corner and his reduction of the taxes 
of business men, were calculated to dispel fear. But 
when prosperity by ballyhoo failed, the Government 
waited for the natural end of the depression. Yet 
business conditions worsened and the Hoover régime 
finally petered out in the ignominy of the banking 
crisis. Meanwhile, with a cracking business struc- 
ture came changes in ideas—the most spectacular of 
which was the number of writers becoming com- 
munists, and many idealized the working class, like 
Rousseau’s idealization of primitive man. Little need 
be said concerning the policy of the Roosevelt 
Administration, except that the present wave of 
strikes shows the futility of government planning for 
business profits and public welfare at the tame time. 

Mr. Soule admits that the réle of prophecy is 
dangerous and he is only sure that we are now at 
the beginning of a revolution and its result will be 
some form of collectivist society. He analyses the 
immediate alternatives: planning for profits and fas- 
cism, neither of which he believes will be permanent 
solutions, for they cannot solve the problem of 
bringing continuous purchasing power to the masses 
which would automatically end the depression; 
thirdly, the psychological moment, the summer of 
1933, for the enforcement of the N.R.A., has passed; 
fourthly, though socialism might conceivably suc- 
ceed, it is unlikely in view of the past history of the 
American socialist party; finally, communism is only 
possible in a period of national crisis and after the 
failure of other parties to establish a controlled 
capitalism. 

After reading such a book it is disappointing to 
reach these timid conclusions. The reader at the 
very least expected some discussion on the most 
likely of the five alternatives. The author himself 
admits that there is much raw material for fascism 
lying round the United States, and since the N.R.A. 
now practically means planning for business profits, 
its logical result would seem to be some form of 
corporate state. Moreover, war breeds conditions 
leading to fascism and communism. Merely to say 
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with Mr. Soule that fascism will not solve any of our 
present difficulties and that it is a form of barbarism, 
is to dismiss the movement in much too facile a 
manner. The abolition of democracy, the weaken- 
ing of state’s rights and other changes, which will 
almost inevitably be brought about by a corporate 
state, would immeasurably simplify the problems of 
the socialist. In addition, fascism by intensifying 
the rigidities of the business structure, will hasten 
the downfall of capitalism and the advent to power 
of a party advocating a collectivist state. 


Great exception, too, can be taken to his belief 
that the revolution will take place in a generation 
or two. If there is one factor which distinguishes 
this age from all previous ones, it is the speed of 
change. The transformations which have occurred 
on this continent since 1929 are literally amazing 
and the next war will even increase the tempo of 
change. Never before in history have so many in- 
tellectuals deserted one set of ideas and adhered to 
another set in such a short time. The rapidity of 
this shift testifies to the intensity and to the sud- 
denness of the depression. Finally, it is unfortun- 
ate that the author should have a rather anaemic 
style. 


Despite these weaknesses, the book is generally 
to be recommended as an analysis of the existing 
situation and as a portent of ‘The Coming American 
Revolution’. 


NorMAN PENLINGTON. 
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COMMONWEALTH MYSTERIES 
CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION IN THE Barrigg 

CommonweEaLTH: A handbook on the methods 

and practice of communication and consultation 

between the members of the British Common. 

wealth of Nations, compiled by Gerald E. 

Palmer, with an introduction by Professor A. 

Berriedale Keith (Humphrey Milford, Oxford 

Press; pp. ix, 264; $3.75). 

HE British Commonwealth Relations Conference 

which met at Toronto in September, 1933, was 
called to discuss methods of improving the ma. 
chinery of inter-commonwealth co-operation. A 
mimeographed edition of this handbook describing 
the present machinery of co-operation, was prepared 
as a basis for the discussion at the conference. But 
just as the conference served a different purpose 
from that which it was called to fulfil, so this hand- 
book, in its revised and expanded form, may bring 
forth strange fruits. The most important work the 
conference did was not in its suggestions for im- 
proving the machinery of inter-commonwealth co- 
operation, but in its suggestions for improving the 
machinery of international co-operation. The most 
important result of the publication of this handbook 
may well be the discovery not of inadequacies in 
commonwealth machinery for co-operation, but of 
the existence of machinery for co-operation, so effec- 
tive that nationalists in the Dominions will immedi- 
ately demand its destruction. All of which perhaps 
goes to prove that the mysteries of the Common- 
wealth should never have been profaned by scientific 
description. 

All students of Commonwealth problems and 
Canadian foreign relations, however, owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Gerald Palmer, the compiler of this 
handbook, who has provided them with an invalu- 
able book of reference. The handbook opens with a 
short introduction by Professor Berriedale Keith on 
the constitutional development of the British Empire 
in regard to the Dominions and India from 1887 to 
1933. Part I, ‘Machinery of Co-operation’, is the 
longest and much the most important section of the 
book. It describes the machinery in each member- 
state of the Commonwealth for dealing with matters 
of common concern. There are sections, for example, 
on the Canadian Department of External Affairs, the 
High Commissioner for Canada in Great Britain, the 
Canadian Air Liaison Officer in London, the Cana- 
dian Diplomatic Service, and Canadian defence 
policy and arrangements. Some of this material has 
been published elsewhere in year-books and periodi- 
cals, but it is here collected in convenient form. 
Much of it has never been published before. Part 
II describes the practice and procedure for repre- 
sentation at imperial conferences and for the negoti- 
ation and ratification of treaties. The Skelton Report 
on economic consultation and co-operation (1933) 
is summarized in Part III, while Part IV provides 
decent burial for past proposals for the creation or 
the modification of machinery of co-operation, such 
as an imperial secretariat. 

This handbook succeeds very well in its attempt 
to be as non-contentious and as objective as possible. 
One has a suspicion, however, that the compiler, 
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careful though he is in his phraseology, betrays a 
lack of understanding of the real nature of the 
constitutional development of the Commonwealth 
since 1921. Perhaps the reason is that he thinks this 
development was foreshadowed in the constitutional 
resolution proposed by Sir Robert Borden at the 
Imperial War Conference in 1917. Actually Sir 
Robert’s fall from nationalist grace had no lasting 


results. 



















rence This famous resolution recommended that the 
3, was # constitution of the Empire ‘should recognize the 
> ma- § right of the Dominions and India to an adequate 
n. A § voice in foreign policy and foreign relations’. Whose 
ribing foreign policy? Whose foreign relations? The 
pared answer is obviously Empire foreign policy and 
. But § Empire foreign relations. The resolution presupposes 
pose the desirability of a common Empire foreign policy 
hand- § to be laid down by some body like the Imperial War 
bring § Cabinet, in which the Dominions would have an 
k the adequate voice. But that is not what the Dominions 
r im- — have achieved today nor what most of them want. 
h co- Instead, each member-state of the Commonwealth 
g the § has achieved the right to absolute control of its own 
most § foreign policy. 





In the sphere of consultation and co-operation in 







es 

ut a regard to imperial defence, however, the 1917 con- 
offer. ception of the Empire as a body with a unified foreign 
nedi- policy still persists. The scope of co-operation be- 





tween the member-states of the Commonwealth in 





tha 
i imperial defence as described in this handbook will 
ntifie | come as a surprise to most readers and as an un- 





pleasant shock to Dominion nationalists. “The whole 
of the forces of the Commonwealth must be regarded 








and 
bt of as a unit for purposes of allocation of naval strength’ 
E this (p. xxxi). The defence forces throughout the Com- 
valu- monwealth, with the sole exception, apparently, of 





the Irish Free State, use the ‘organization, equip- 
ment, establishments, and training manuals issued 








h on 

ypire [| by the Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry of 

37 to the United Kingdom’ (p. 107) so that they may co- 
the operate ‘with the least possible delay and the 





greatest efficiency’ (p. 83). “There is a Canadian Air 
Liaison Officer in London, with offices at the Air 
Ministry’ (p. 106). The staffs of the Service Depart- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the staffs of the 
Defence Ministries of the Dominions, including 
Canada, correspond directly; the Chiefs of Staff of 
British and Dominion services exchange periodic 
liaison letters (p. 107). ‘Arrangements are also in 













has § force whereby certain of the Dominions have liaison 
‘odi- officers appointed to Sub-Committees of the Com- 
rm. mittee of Imperial Defence and in certain cases per- 






Part mission has been granted for the Secretaries of 
pre- Sub-Committees to correspond direct with their 
zoti- opposite numbers in the Dominions so long as no 
port matters of high principle are involved. On particular 






33) matters, special consultations have taken place quite 
ides | independently of the Imperial Conferences in regard 
1 or @ to matters of defence, and advice has been freely 





given whenever asked. The Dominions are always 
kept in the closest touch with matters of Imperial 
Defence, even though their representatives are not 
always present at the meetings, and they have been 
specially associated with certain important work, 
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With equipment extended and improved 
for the work of the Matriculation and 
Business Administration courses, and with 
modern facilities for guiding and direct- 
ing the physical, social and spiritual de- 
velopment of adolescent boys, Pickering 
College offers an education that is in 
harmony with the best trends of current 
thought and educational ideals. 


Full information regarding fees, courses 
of study and methods on application to 
the Headmaster, Joseph McCulley, B.A. 





and, in particular, that connected with the proceed- 
ings of the Disarmament Conference’ (pp. 113-114). 
In addition, the Imperial Defence College trains 
officers from the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and India ‘in the broadest aspects of 
the higher Imperial strategy; and there is a very 
wide field for its work in the elaboration of plans 
for the co-operation of forces in different parts of 
the world in the face of common emergencies’ 
(p. 115). 


The British Commonwealth (the Irish Free State 
excluded by its special request) seems obviously to 
possess many of the characteristics of an alliance 
(defensive, of course, like all military alliances). In 
fact, the British Commonwealth is more closely knit 
than the usual formal military alliance, since it has 
in the Committee of Imperial Defence a body which 
at a moment’s notice can become the war govern- 
ment of the whole alliance. This is what happened 
in the last war (p. 115). There is no reason to 
believe that it would not happen in the next. The 
Committee of Imperial Defence will once more be 
transformed into an Imperial War Cabinet. Nothing 
could therefore be more fitting than that Sir Maurice 
Hankey, the secretary of the C.I.D., should now be 
visiting the Dominions, for it is high time that the 
secretary of the future Commonwealth War Cabinet 
should establish friendly personal relations with 
those who are likely to be its overseas members. 


Escotrt Rep. 
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Rude 
Earth 


by Rearden Conner 


author of 


“Shake Hands With the 


Devil ” 


HIS new novel of Rear- 
den Conner’s is even 
more easily written than 
the previous one. The story 
is more compact and clearer 
while there is still that 
riotous wealth of atmo- 
sphere and strong feeling 
that is the hall-mark of Mr. 


Conner’s writing. 


RUDE EARTH tells the 
story of Martin Delaney, a 
killer of men and a seducer 
of women. He is a live 
human being who miracul- 
ously keeps our sympathy. 
The loveliness of Stasia, his 
wife, whom he obtains over 
the dead body of her father, 


forms an admirable contrast. 


Although Mr. Conner is an 
artist and a craftsman this is 
a novel that definitely 
shocks, and to those who 
prefer the subtleties of life 
there are other books we 
should rather recommend. 


Price $2.00 


DENT 





THE NEWEST FRONTIER 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE Peace River County, by 
C. A. Dawson and R. W. Murchie (Macmillans jp 
Canada; pp. xi, 284; $4.00). 

" Rhgacamcntons nowhere on the North American 

continent is there found so suitable an area for 
the intensive study of agricultural settlement as the 

Peace River Country. In this remote region, all the 

essential phases in the life history of the typical 

agricultural frontier are being recapitulated on a 

scale large enough to be representative yet small 

enough to permit the convenient acquisition of an 
intimate personal knowledge of all its parts. While 
effective use is made of official and other authorita- 


tive material, the major portion of the volume js | 


devoted to the analysis of information obtained from 
a detailed survey of a number of typical districts, 
and of nearly 400 farm families. Information was 
secured on almost every conceivable aspect of the 
economic and social life of the settler—indeed, so 
exhaustive are the data that their collection could 
have been made possible only by a miracle of tact 
and perseverance. 


The first three chapters give a descriptive and 
historical sketch of the settlement of the Peace 
River Country and show how the successive stages 
in its development correspond with those in the 
typical life cycle of a pioneer region. The progress 
of settlement is also depicted by means of various 
statistical indices including an interesting analysis 
of the regional and occupational derivation of be- 
tween three and four hundred farm operators cov- 
ered in the survey. In the next two chapters which 


deal specifically with agriculture are found, among | 
other things, illuminating analyses of farm indebted- | 
ness, sources of farm income, farm operating ex-| 
penses and initial capital investments—all based on | 


first hand information secured direct from settlers. 
The data are so presented as to bring out the differ- 
ences between conditions on the fringe, in the inter- 
mediate or transitional areas and in the older estab- 
lished districts. An exhaustive study of farm family 


expenditures is included in chapter six. This is}. 


followed by a comparison of the different scales of 
living in the several zones of settlement. The re- 
mainder of the volume is devoted to a discussion of 
social institutions and social life—health services, 
the school, the church, clubs and societies, sports, 
the theatre, reading material, informal social con- 
tacts—and the amount of participation in and finan- 
cial expenditure on each. 

This is an excellent book abounding in new ma- 
terial collected at great expense and effort and 
should be welcomed not only by those who have 
directly to do with immigration and settlement, but 
by the executives of every organization whose at- 
tivities extend to the agricultural frontiers of the 


country. ous 
. BS. HURD 
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Tue Rise AND FALL or THE Gotp Sranparp, by Sir 
Charles Morgan-Webb (Thos. Nelson; pp. 187; 
$1.75). 

F the gold standard is really as dead as Sir Charles 
I claims one cannot help wondering that he should 
bother to write a book in which to flay it. He would 
probably justify himself by the claim that, following 
the lead of the Macmillan Report, all too many peo- 
ple who really think in terms of a monetary policy 
of price level stability are beclouding the issue by a 
lot of irrelevant lip-service to exchange rate stability 
and the gold standard. This he believes to be the 
position of the British Government. ‘Politically, the 
restoration of the gold standard is about as feasible 
as the restoration of Queen Anne.’ (p. 127). And 
| there are sound economic reasons for this antipathy. 
‘These are: hoarding, the maldistribution of gold, 
the protective policies of France and the United 
States, and the precedence now accorded to stabiliz- 
ation of prices over stabilization of exchanges.’ 
(p. 180). 

The book is entirely concerned with matters of 
high policy, and is none too easy reading for all that 
it never descends to discuss such technical matters 
as whether prices really can be stabilized and, if so, 
how? But there is a lot of good sense in it. The 
chapter on ‘Hoarding’ is especially good. Few 
writers have seen as clearly as Sir Charles that the 
chief present-day monetary problem may be re- 
garded as a question how adequately to offset the 
propensity to hoard which has shown itself in differ- 
ent forms in different countries during the past few 


years. 
A. F. W. P. 





OUR DESTINY? 
| Canapa’s Destiny, by I. W. C. Solloway (Political 
| and Economic Publishing Co.; pp. 113; $0.50). 


| 


_| "THIS book, with the sub-title of ‘Random 


Thoughts of a Speculator’, is a supplementary 


{ volume to Speculators and Politicians, an earlier 


work which Mr. Solloway presumably wrote with 
some feeling after his sorry experiences at the courts 
of law. The author’s financial activities culminated 
in the crash of 1929; Canada’s Destiny is designed to 
convey some idea of the climax of his political 
actions. 

The keynote of the book is the establishment of 
a National Government ‘charged with the task of 


_| bringing about political reform and the establish- 


ment of a national economic policy which will create 
prosperity in Canada’. Canada’s destiny will be 
worked out along the same lines as Italy’s. Mussolini 
has discovered that ‘a chamber of deputies is an 
obstacle to progress, and an unnecessary expense’ 
and his ‘latest experiment with a council composed 
of business men and industrial leaders to rule the 
economic destiny of Italy should not only prove suc- 
cessful for Italy, but be an example for all nations’. 
Thus an Economic Council should be established in 
Canada and ‘every industry should have an organi- 
zation to promote and protect its own interests’, and 
such industrial leaders could hold conferences on the 
national economic fate, although ‘it is too much to 
expect that members of any industrial conference 
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Victorian Wallflowers 


by Malcolm Elwin 
author of “Thackeray”, “Charles Reade”, 
etc. 


A dignified procession of celebrities 
makes the Victorian period of English 
literature impressive and important, but 
Mr. Elwin does not write of it. Instead, he 
rescues from their obscurity a number of 
the wallflowers, Forster, Collins, Ainsworth 
and Barham among them, and shows how 
they gave to the period much of its 


permanence. 


The Curate'’s Wife 


by E. H. Young 
author of “William”, and “Miss Mole”. 


Dahlia Rendall’s family history perplexed 
her curate-husband and her beauty irri- 
tated Mrs. Doubleday. She realized her 
husband’s fear and the antagonism of the 
vicar’s wife with some amusement, but she 
viewed with alarm his sister’s dallying with 
security. The story has much laughter 


$2.00 crowded into it, and as much wisdom. 


Design in Modern Life 
Edited by John Gloag 


Did you ever consider just how much 
design, and if there is design how much 
knowledge of modern needs, is in the 
things about us today? Our clothing, for 
instance, our kitchens, our houses, the city 
streets and the countryside ...do they 
exhibit the maximum amount of beauty, 
durability, and pleasure? Each chapter of 
this book is contributed by a well-known 
authority on the subject. The text is lively 
and eminently readable and there are 67 
illustrations in the book. Three large 
Progress and Period Charts deal with the 
development of utensils and furniture from 


1500 to the present time. $3.50 


Have you read Peter Fleming’s new book: 
ONE’S COMPANY: A Journey to China? 
It is vivacious, witty, brilliant entertainment. 


One’s Company 


by Peter Fleming - - - $3.00 


— 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited 


Toronto 











could agree amongst themselves on any definite 
policy or industrial code’. This latter, despite the 
fact that they would not be impeded by the demands 
of any labour organization, plans for the inclusion of 
which are omitted. 

In so far, however, as this council could reach 
agreement, it would work out a self-sufficing national 
economy on the basis of small factories and mixed 
farms. Goods would be more expensive, but as long 
as people had more money that would not matter. 
Just how the industrial leaders would distribute 
this money is not clear; there would be a scheme of 
unemployment insurance, governments should sup- 
ply the unemployed with enough money each day 
to buy the necessities of life (seventy-five cents for 
‘useless, lazy fellows’). The real source of the 
national income would, however, be the national 
stock exchange; ‘Canadians can and should establish 
a financial market in Canada second to none...a 
stock exchange which will assume control and 
responsibility for its members’. 

Governments should abstain from interference 
with the freedom of business, which must remain 
free to run itself. Especially must they refrain from 
such unwise action as that which removed Mr. 
Solloway from the financial field and destroyed ‘our 
financial markets, stopped money from coming to 
this country, stopped mining development, and de- 
prived our railways of a large source of their 
revenue’. But the Government should at the same 
time give itself to the development of the natural 
resources with a fitting generosity. 

The thoughts are admittedly random and Mr. 
Solloway does not mention the colour of his shirt. 
The interesting question is: What government is 
going to introduce all this? Does Mr. Solloway 
answer this question in his preface when he states 
that there will be four different groups after the 
next general election: ‘Liberals, Conservatives, 
C.C.F.’s, and a Quebec group headed by Mr. Camil- 
lien Houde ... with a number of independent 
members’? Is this last to be the instrument by which 
Mr. Solloway’s conception of our destiny will be 
worked out? 


ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO 


AuTHorRS-AT-ARMS: THE SOLDIERING OF Srx GREAT 
Writers, by C. P. Hawkes (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xvii, 232; $2.50). 


HE theme of this book is original and attractive. 

It is original since many and glib people have 
contrasted pen with sword, but few have con- 
sidered their reconciliation. It is attractive because 
of the sword-gallantry, the sound of bugle and of 
drum, the flash of brightly-coloured coats that are 
still the immediate association with a ‘soldier’. The 
poet, with his finely-frenzied eye, appeals to those 
who—unlike the luckless Mrs. Coleridge—can per- 
ceive what it is all about, and is another romantic 
figure. How is it that the two have been merged? 
Are we to be helped to a just generalization about 
genius, if we find the same motives impelling Steele 
to enlist in the Life Guards, Landor in the Spanish 
Infantry? 
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Authors-at-Arms suggests such trains of thought, 
and it provides material from which the reader 
answer his own questions; one wishes that the 
author had marshalled his facts, had used them ag 
illustrations as well as statements. Details of the 
full uniform that was worn by each regiment cop. 
cern the student of military antiquities, but the 
‘authors’ themselves are not one whit affected, nor, 
even, is their outward man rendered the more 
familiar. Mr. Hawkes’ mind is alight at a cross. 
reference and he is well up in the facts of his 
periods, so that hardly a name stands without an 
appended bracket-full of reference. This habit is 
pleasing to those who are equally well-read and 
whose memories are thus tickled; others are per- 
haps hardly justified in complaining of one among 
several awkward devices of style. But no reader 
will escape a feeling of bewilderment as, mingled 
with these careful facts, he finds passages of facile 
but unconvincing supposition. To create that mood 
of despair not wholly unrelieved by a sense of ad- 
venture in which Coleridge left the University for 
the Army is excellent. The more intensive one’s 
knowledge of the man, the more penetrating is the 
possible comprehension of his works. But nothing § 
constructive is added to the picture by taking leave 
of him thus: ‘When, in his shabby mufti once again, 
he passed the sentry at gate [sic] to get into the 
chaise which was waiting to take him back, the road 
before Coleridge seemed to broaden and lengthen, 
almost terrifically. Somewhere, at points along its 
wide perspective, were posted shapes, vague im- 
materialities as yet—Christabel, Alhedra ... Ex- 
pectant by every milestone, stood some future 
friend .. .’ To make two comments only upon this 
passage: Coleridge the undergraduate was by no 
means a shabby fellow, but one who enjoyed both 
the buying and the wearing of a swanskin waistcoat; 
while his future friends occupied no such coinci- 
dental and draughty stations. The book would have 
been strengthened by fuller quotation from con- 
temporary authorities. Coleridge incurred a con- 
siderable debt at Cambridge by answering ‘Just as 
you please’ to the furnisher who offered his services. 
Whence comes Mr. Hawkes’ explanation that Cole 
ridge mistook the ‘furniture dealer’s tout for some 
underling of the Bursar’s’? The freshman nervous- 
ness of doing the wrong thing, and in particular of 
appearing concerned about money, apart from Cole- 
ridge’s personal vagueness over trifles, is ample 
justification for the order. 

No solutions appear to our initial questioning; it 
is indeed remarkable to find how little his soldiering 
has affected the man or the author. Of the six, 
Steele, Gibbon, Scott and Coleridge never saw 
active service: the first enlisted as a means to make 
his fortune, the second two, in times of national 
danger, took the accustomed place of landed gentry 
in the militia. The experience was of most benefit 
to Gibbon, who recorded himself that ‘the Captain 
of the Hampshire Grenadiers has not been useless 
to the Historian of the Roman Empire’, and, apart 
from the practical acquaintance with military mat- 
ters which he gained, it is certain that his health 


~ was fortified by camp life. Reading between the 
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lines in the account of Steele, one gains a shrewd 
insight into a section of contemporary society when 
the dedication of a poem could lead to military ad- 
yancement, and when ‘some unscrupulous black- 
mailing ladies’ were easily found to help a rival, 
defeated in a duel, to attack you in the courts. While 
the tale of Landor’s fighting with the Spanish against 
the French illustrates the English revolutionary 
spirit more fervent in its opposition to Napoleon 
than in its first support of the Third Estate. The 
section on Landor is indeed the liveliest in the book, 
and freshens interest in this man who, himself per- 
haps the most violent figure of his generation, left 
prose and verse that is among the most marmoreally 
beautiful in the language. 

For the most part, however, our heroes’ time is 
filled with practical details. Steele trains raw re- 
cruits and remonstrates on the insanitary condition 
of the fort in Winter; Scott undertakes the arrange- 
ments for billets, messrooms, supplies and the fur- 
ther paraphernalia of a Quartermaster’s job; and Mr. 
Hawkes’ account makes it particularly clear that 
trivialities overlaid if they did not swamp the 
glamour in Byron’s fighting for the Greeks. 

Byron stands last in the book. We consider 
what later names might have been included, and 
are swung immediately away from matters com- 
fortably literary. Steele and Byron fit easily into 
the same decorative picture; to Byron and to 
Brooke, or Blunden, or Seeger the word ‘soldiering’ 
has a different significance. Mr. Blunden has re- 
centy described how during the war he was limited 
to ‘two views of the universe .. . ; the glue-like 
formless wilderness of the orator zone above, and 
below, fusty, clay-smeared, candle-lit wooden gal- 
leries, where the dead lay decomposing under 
knocked-in entrances.’ The value of this book is 
historical as well as literary. 

E. B. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The listing of a book in this column does not 
preclude a more extended notice in this or subse- 
quent issues. 

GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL, by Rabelais (Ox- 
ford Press; vol. I; pp. xxxiii, 382; vol. II; pp. ix, 392; 
vol. III; pp. ix, 332; each 50 cents). 

Five ELIzZABETHAN ComeEprEes (Oxford Press; pp. 
xvii, 308; 50 cents). 

Five Pre-SHAKESPEAREAN CoMEDIES (Oxford 
Press; pp. xviii, 343; 50 cents). 

CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION IN THE BRITISH 
ComMMoNWEALTH, compiled by G. E. H. Palmer 
ey Milford, Oxford Press; pp. lix, 264; 

/6). 

AutHors-aT-ArMs, by C. P. Hawkes (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. xvii, 232; $2.50). 

PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic, edited by Bruno Las- 
a and W. L. Holland (Oxford Press; pp. xvi, 490; 

25). 

C. P. Scorr, by J. L. Hammond (Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. xv, 365; $3.75). 

Lorp READING AND His Caszs, by Derek Walker- 
Smith (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xii, 400; $4.00). 
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Nearly *400:0 


in cash prizes 


Over *600:0° 


in book prizes 


It costs nothing to enter any, 
or every one of the nine 
Everyman Library Com- 
petitions, three of which are 
exclusively for children. 


Some of the competitions 
are easy, some of them are 
difficult but they are all in- 
teresting and there are three 
book and three cash prizes 
for each competition. 


The complete information 
and rules, too long to give 
in a short space, may be ob- 
tained free on request to 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 224 
Bloor St. West, Toronto, and 
1300 Robson Street, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


The closing date for Cana- 
dian entries is December 
17th, 1934, and we expect to 
have the competition pam- 
phlets containing all the 
rules and regulations, ready 
for distribution in the very 
near future. If you will 
write now your pamphlet 
will be sent to you as soon 
as it is ready. 


are to be given to the winners of the 


EVERYMAN LIBRARY 
COMPETITIONS 
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PUBLIC WORKS POLICY 
The Editor, THe CaNapIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I must gratefully accept the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to make some 
reply to the letter of Mr. R. F. Legget, 
in the September number of Tue Can- 
ADIAN Forum, in which he advanced a 
vigorous denunciation of some points I 
had raised in my article on ‘Public 
Works Policy’ in the June number of 
the Forum; and I much regret that a 
visit I am paying to England this sum- 
mer has had the consequence of defer- 
ring the publication both of his letter 
and of my reply. 

Let me observe, by way of preface, 

that Mr. Legget’s letter shows many 
signs of having been written in consid- 
erable haste. If he had prepared his 
criticisms with more deliberation, I 
venture to believe that he would have 
grasped the real meaning of my words 
at several points in which he needlessly 
misunderstood me and would have re- 
frained from the introduction of certain 
expressions which are, in my opinion, 
more personal than perhaps they need 
have been. It was probably one of these 
misunderstandings that first provoked 
Mr. Leggett’s indignation against my 
article and impelled him to write his 
letter. I think I can see what this first 
provocation may have been; and I also 
think that I shall be able entirely to 
remove it. 
* Mr. Leggett charges me with making 
a direct slur upon the permanent staffs 
of the Department of Public Works and 
of Railways and Canals. Nothing was 
further than this from my intention 
when I wrote the article; and if any 
even indirect slur can be read into any 
part of my article, I most heartily. re- 
gret an entirely unintentional mistake. 
Any latent comparison in my article 
between the United States Corps of 
Engineers and the permanent staffs of 
the two Canadian departments should 
be regarded as confined to the condi- 
tions under which they do their work. 
And I am accordingly grateful to Mr. 
Legget for his challenge, because it 
gives me an opportunity to express 
opinions more fully upon this extremely 
important point. 

I must observe, first of all, that I do 
not possess any knowledge of or an ac- 
quaintance with the district staffs of 
the Department of Public Works. But 
this ignorance cannot be regarded as 
blameworthy, since the Department, 
even in its annual reports, does not 
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record the names of its district engi- 
neers or designate t/ie districts in which 
they work, and inceed makes only the 
most meagre mention of the existence 
of any of them in the most incidental 
way. (The only official publication that 
does, to my knowledge, furnish such 
information is the annual report of the 
Auditor-General). Neither is any report 
by any district engineer ever published 
upon the purpose and utility, or even 
the design and construction of any pub- 
lic work. The first intimation that a 
new work is to be undertaken is given 
—by summary title only—in the esti- 
mates, main or supplementary (and too 
often the latter); and the only descrip- 
tion or justification of the work to be 
made public before the vote is passed 
is that which the Minister of Public 
Works may be challenged to furnish 
when the detailed estimates of his de- 
partment are under consideration in the 
House of Commons. (It is most instruc- 
tive to compare the annual estimates 
with the annual report of the Auditor- 
General in the matter of size alone, and 
to infer how little consideration is given 
by Parliament before, and how much 
consideration after, the expenditure of 
public monies). 


The situation in the United States 
is very different from this. The annual 
report of the U.S. Chief of Engineers 
furnishes detailed information year by 
year upon the progress of all Federal 
works under the supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, under the names of 
the division and district engineers. And, 
preparatory to the initiation of new 
undertakings, officers of the Corps, up- 
on the direction of an act of Congress, 
make surveys and prepare reports 
(which are required, by statute, to in- 
clude a discussion of the economic as- 
pects of the project). Such reports are 
reviewed by higher authorities, chief 
among them the Federal Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbours and 
the Chief of Engineers; and it is the 
regular procedure to publish these re- 
ports, and their successive reviews, 
upon their presentation to Congress, for 
consideration by the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbours. 


In sum, the British and Canadian 
principle of ministerial responsibility 
greatly weakens, if it does not wholly 
destroy, the responsibility of the per- 
manent departmental staff. Let me se- 
lect for emphasis three words from my 
article: the staff of the Department of 


Public Works performs its duties, j, 
theory at least, ‘under ministerial dives. 
tion’, and its conclusions are made pyb. 
lic in Parliament solely and 

upon the responsibility of the Minister 
of Public Works and the Cabinet ag , 
whole. The independent and exper 
opinions of the permanent staff of the 
Department of Public Works are not 
made public; its responsibility termin. 
ates when it has presented its recom. 
mendations to its parliamentary head 
It is perfectly possible for the Cabinet 
to act entirely upon its own responsi. 
bility and to insert proposals in the esti. 
mates for projects which the permanent 
staff has disapproved; and what fate 
wouid befall any member of the per. 
manent staff who endeavoured to make 
public any facts and reasons adverse to 
any project that the Cabinet thought 
thus fit to propose? 


(Incidentally, let me mention at this 
point the continued practice of some of 
the Australian legislatures to appoint a 
standing committee on public works, 
which shall inquire into and _ report 
upon official proposals for new under- 
takings. The continuance of this prac- 
tice suggests that it is considered to be 
reasonably satisfactory; but I am not 
prepared to express any positive opin- 
ion of my own upon it at the present 
time.) 


On one point with regard to the quali- 
fications of the technical staff of the 
Department of Public Works, Mr. Leg- 
get will probably disagree with me. Mr. 
Legget states that ‘the design of, the 
economics of, and the necessity for local 
works can only be determined accur- 
ately by the district engineers of the 
Department of Public Works’. I cannot 
go as far as this. I am quite prepared 
to believe that a properly qualified civil 
engineer is entirely competent to de- 
sign and construct such local works. 
But I think it needs an economists 
qualifications and competence to exam- 
ine the necessity for and the economics 
of such works. Hence my proposal for 
a purely advisory board of public 
works, supported by a properly quali- 
fied economic staff. Mr. Legget says 
that such a board will fall under ‘poli- 
tical’ control. I reply that it will prob- 
ably be controlled by ‘politics’ to about 
the same extent as are the Supreme 
Court of Canada and the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, both of which 
bodies are now wholly accepted com- 
ponents of the machinery of Canadian 
government. 


I can deal briefly with the other 
points in Mr. Legget’s attack. I do not 
understand the second paragraph of his 
letter, and I am therefore unable to 
reply to it. The introductory section of 
my article is, I think, quite clear in its 
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meaning, and I recommend Mr. Legget 
to read it again. The question about 
the sailor who must be given employ- 
ment in his own calling at home seems 
to me quite pointless. Are sailors ever 
employed at home? If only Mr. Legget 
will do me the mere justice of reading 
my article again with proper care, he 
will see that I have written ‘wherever 
possible, the proposed works should be 
planned to give employment to workers 
in their normal occupations and within 
range of their own homes’. But of 
course I am aware that there are many 
kinds of ‘normal occupation’ which can- 
not be directly benefitted by expendi- 
tures upon the construction of public 
work; and it was never my intention 
to propose that all kinds of labour could 
be given employment by diversification 
of the works to be put in hand, but 
merely a broader range of kinds of 
labour and as conveniently as might be. 


I am aware of the existence and 
terms of the British North America Act. 
But I am not aware that the govern- 
ment of any province (with the possible 
exception of course of the province of 
Quebec) has ever advanced the terms 
of that act as an argument against any 
disbursement of Dominion funds among 
the provinces; the more usual tendency 
has been the opposite of this. 

Lastly, I observe that Mr. Legget at- 
tacks me for saying ‘glibly’ that the pro- 
fits of capital on a construction job are 
‘ten or twenty or even fifty per cent.’ 
of the total expenditure. I did not say 
that, either ‘glibly’ or in any other way. 
What I did say was that ‘if it is neces- 
sary to revive business optimism by 
paying to capital a toll of some ten to 
twenty or even fifty per cent. of the 
money voted for the employment of 
labour, the price may not be too severe, 
provided only that general business re- 
covery would be thereby really reas- 
sured’. The if which I have italicized, 
and which Mr. Legget has altogether 
ignored, ought to make it perfectly clear 
to any reader that these percentages of 
profit were advanced as entirely hypo- 
thetical extremes to which profit might 
be permitted to go in the interests of 
national recovery. But of course if Mr. 
Legget is hopelessly stupid ... he may 
not be able to appreciate this point. 

Yours etc., 
C. P. Wricur. 


P.R. 
The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In your July number you cite the re- 
cent provincial elections in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan in support of the well- 
worn argument in favour of proportional 
representation that the large majori- 
ties obtained in the legislature do not 
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really represent the due proportion of 
votes cast in the province. You say 
that ‘A strictly proportional result in 
Saskatchewan would have given the 
Liberals 25 seats, the Conservatives 13, 
the C.C.F. 13, and the Independents 1. 
In Ontario the Liberals would have 
gained 42 seats, the Conservatives 36, 
the C.C.F. 7, and the Independents 5.’ 
It is, of course, obvious that a system of 
single-member constituencies, in which 
the candidate with the largest number 
of votes is declared elected, may give a 
majority of seats to a party which has 
not even obtained the largest number of 
votes in the province. To this argument 
may I make the equally well-worn 
reply that group government is always 
weak, and that Canada needs govern- 
ments of considerable strength. If I 
have to choose between a strong gov- 
ernment, elected by a method theoreti- 
cally indefensible, and a weak govern- 
ment, elected in a manner theoretically 
more correct, I shall without hesitation 
choose the former, even if I were to 
admit more fully than I do the likeli- 
hood of any mere count of noses repre- 
senting adequately the real thought and 
wishes of the community. Try to im- 
agine the amount of log-rolling and 
graft and uncertainty to which we in 
Ontario would have been exposed, if 
we had had to concoct a government 
from 42 Liberals, 36 Conservatives, 7 
C.C.F., and 5 ‘Independents’. The divine 
right of government is much more im- 
portant than a theoretical improvement 
in the counting of noses. 

This paragraph is not a plea either for 
fascism or for communism. But those of 
us who do not believe either in fascism 
or in communism must realize that one 
of our chief problems is to combine 
moderately free and moderately efficient 


government, to realize that if democracy 
means a form of government so ineffi- 
cient that it cannot grapple with big 
economic problems, but leaves us more 
or less at the mercy of rugged and 
predatory individualism, then democracy 
must go. 

Neither is my objection to group gov- 
ernment a complete answer to the whole 
theory of proportional representation. 
But it does, in my opinion, go some 
way to prove that you cannot simply 
add proportional representation to our 
present system of single-member con- 
stituencies without doing more harm 
than good. To adopt proportional repre- 
sentation would involve great changes 
in our whole system of responsible gov- 
ernment and in our parliamentary prac- 
tice. What are they? and are you pre- 
pared for them? 

May I suggest that Tae Canapian 
Forum give us one or more articles on 
proportional representation and on the 
changes which it would involve? 


Yours, etc., 
W. L. Granr 
Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. 
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story of 
; through 
and his love affairs; it is also 
erary and public career, from his 
a writer for newspapers to his 
and steadily increasing fame as a writer. 


THE TAKING OF THE GRY 
By John Masefield - - - $2.50 


Here is a thrilling tale of a ship which has been 
impounded during an international inquiry and 
which is carried off by three young adventurers, 
who contrive to tow her out to sea. It is a story 
of peril and courage, of daredevil action, intense, 
dramatic, exciting. It resembles in many respects 
The Bird of Dawning, which William McFee de- 
scribed (in the New York Sun) as “one of the most 
flawlessly written sea books of our generation.” 


THE BALLIOLS 
By Alec Waugh - + «= $2.50 


“Not only Mr. Waugh’s best . . . but one of the 
truest pieces of social portraiture of recent years.” 
—The Sunday Referee. 


THE FOURTH COLUMN 
By J. V.McAree - Probably $3.00 


Nothing comes amiss to Mr. McAree. He is a man 
of convictions on all sorts of things, and his high 
courage and forthright qualities in putting his point 
of view, as very often it is in comparison 
with that of others, have never failed. He can 
make the dullest matter interesting, and he can 
make ordinarily interesting matters exciting. 


MY SHADOW AS I PASS 
By Sybil Bolitho - 


Man defies the jealous gods, 

eager to share in the tragic nobility of his pre- 
destined defeat, finds instead that love gives her a 
mystic victory. This is the theme of Mrs. Bolitho’s 
remarkable novel. 


ENGLISH JOURNEY 
By J.B. Priestley - - - $3.00 


“No one now living could have written a more in- 

teresting book on England than this . . . It may 

well have a powerful political effect on the life of 

the country. It brings home to the imagination the 

shameful condition in which millions of 

gece far 8 ae Resets Lary relia for 
eroic remeies.”—Robert Lynd (News Chronicle). 





ELIZABETH re 
By Frank Swinnerton - - $250 © 
Elizabeth is the longest and richest book yet written 
by Mr. Swinnerton. The itself phe. 5 
the a 
type, 
the same time concerns itself with a curious 
logical problem. 


PREFACES OF BERNARD SHAW ~~ 
- $400 


DEW ON THE GRASS 4 
By Eiluned Lewis - - - $250 — 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN 
AMERICA 
By E. M. Delafield - P . 


The Provincial Lady in America makes no a 
to “write a book about America,” but 
down her day-to-day impressions of the peo 


ventures of a heart.’ There is never a word out of 
place in his smooth lovely prose and and scarcely 
a page where his wit may not escape the careless 
reader.”—Punch. 

e 


THE FOUNDRY 


By Albert Halper - - - 
The comedy and humanity of the characters 
The Foundry a big and moving novel, which is 
wented, rich with the humour and pathos 
mon lives. 
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